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THE MOOSE HUNT AT LONG LAKE. 


3¥ GIBBS HUNTLY.—Pakrr LI. 


J OW fast time journeys on. An- 
other year is tallied off on the 
wrong side of life’s book, and 

All 


again we are around the big fire. 
are smoking and thinking, except Si, 
who, with violin under his chin, is send- 
ing out a flood of melody that fills the 
cabin from ceiling to floor, and tinkers 
sadly with our sympathies as we follow 


in the wake of the ever-changing 
chords. As I shut my eyes and listen, 
I think I see advancing hosts clothed 
in all the gilded dross of modern war. 
A turn of the bow and the music tells 
of wild hurrahs and clattering hoofs; 
of flashing steel and mad, determined 
strife. Another change, and I see 
green fields, the ripple of waters, and 
perchance I hear the lowing of kine, 


and, in the distance dim, the chime of, 


bells. ‘Then, with pent up force, a 
burst of wild delirious pathos, a 
meteoric shower of grace notes, and 
a quiet, tremulous ending that whis- 
pers: “ Peace—be still.” 

With a gesture of impatience, he 
threw the instrument in its case and 
said: “Come, Peter, let’s you and I 


have a game of checkers; I know 
Tom’s waiting for a chance to shoot 
one of his big stories at Trouble here, 
and while he bags his game you and I 
will play to see who tells the next 
one.” 

“Tom,” said I, “my ears are open; 
shake up your mental merry-go-round, 
O great Iago! and tell me of your many 
iniquities in pursuit of the moose and 
bear.” 

Tom knocked the coal out of his 
pipe, and, while cutting more tobacco, 
said: “TI never told you of the moose 
hunt out to Long Lake—did I, Trouble? 
Well, it was 3 years back, I guess, 
when the Fiddling Injun, Jim Weldon, 
and myself started for a week’s camp 
hunt out to the lake. You know the 
Fiddling Injun—he used to play the 
fiddle at a good many dances and 
drink heap too much fire-water if not 
watched. It was along in September, 
nearly full moon time, when we made 
camp on a little stream close to the 
lake, and it was nearing sundown 
when we had everything snug about 
the tent. 
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“We had two bark canoes, which the 
Fiddler had hidden on his last visit 
and we intended to use them in calling. 
There were slathers of trout in the 
brooks and lake, and we found consid- 
erable sign of moose and bear, and 
already we wished we were grubbed 
for two weeks instead of one; but, any 
way, there was no danger of our going 
hungry while the fish held out. You 
know, Trouble, Cumberland. County is 
just about all woods, swamp and lake 
—from the time you leave the big 
Bentley Meadows on the headwaters 
of the Ramshead River, until you 
reach Shulee on Cumberland Bay; and 
Long Lake lies about 15 miles north 
of the big meadow. 

“We were in a good game region 
and were going up the lake to call, 
soon as ’twas dark. Jim Weldon was 
a good enough fellow about camp, a 
mighty good shot and caller and a fine 
canoe man too; but he had a way of 
picking up his gun and going off with- 
out saying anything or telling where 
he was going; and many times, when 
well along in the night Jim had not 
showed up, the Fiddler and I wouldn't 
know exactly whether he was all right 
and doing well or not. Any way, ‘twas 
just about useless looking for him, as 
we didn’t know a bit which way he’d 
traveled; but in such cases he’d always 
manage to poke the nose of that old 
canoe into camp, some time during the 
night, and soon we paid no attention 
to his wanderings. On this particular 
night we started up the lake, along the 
shore in the shadow, the Fiddler pull- 
ing steering paddle and I in the bow; 
while just across a little arm we could 
see the wake of Jim’s canoe, as he 
intended to circle the marsh and join 
us before we began to eall. 

“ Nothing unusual happened on the 
way up. Once a stick snapped on the 
shore, causing us to break our stroke, 
and as we drifted the Fiddler whis- 
pered: ‘Um, bear, I guess, mebbe.’ 
We moved on more quietly now, and 
like a snake wormed our way in and 
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out among the shadows, and, when 
about half-way up, heard the call of a 
cow moose off on a ridge not far from 
the lake. Resting on our paddles, we 
listened. Soon we heard the call again. 
With a disgusted look, the Indian mut- 
tered: ‘S’pose we go camp? bull he 
chase um cow—Injun call—he no good 
—bull no come. We well know ’twas 
no use calling when a regular cow was 
bellowing along the ridges. No bull 
moose could be fooled into the lake 
when that real old moose trumpet 
sounded on the hills. We listened. ‘Is 
it Jim?’ I asked. ‘No; he no call um, 
call move too much,’ muttered the Fid- 
dler, and we dipped the paddles and 
moved on. Soon we came to the mouth 
of the little slough where we intended 
to call. The little wake from Jim’s 
canoe showed a few times as he crept 
up through the shadows; but not a 
sound from his paddle could we hear, 
and as he came alongside I asked: 
‘Anything below, Jim?’ ‘I guess 
there’s a bull in the lower end of the 
marsh, he whispered; ‘I heard a 
smash when the cow called.’ ‘You 
goin’ call, Jim?’ asked the Indian. 
‘No; you try him, Fiddler, replied Jim, 
‘but I guess that blamed cow fixed it 
for us all right, any way.’ 

“Fiddler raised himself quietly, 
threw back his head, and with trumpet 
to his mouth sent the long sob-like, 
quavering call echoing among the tree 
tops for miles around. You've heard 
‘em call moose, Trouble—you know 
what it’s like; but that Injun could 
play his moose tune without skipping 
«a note. Dve heard lots of good callers 
in my time; but, somehow, he seemed 
to get nearer the truth than any of 
them. It didn’t make any difference, 
though; we got no answer, and, after 
calling a few times, turned our canoe 
towards camp. Jim wanted to walk 
back; he said he knew an old road 
made by ship timber men, and perhaps 
he might stumble on the moose he 
thought he heard in the marsh; so we 
took his canoe astern and he took his 
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gun—a double barrel, by the way—and 
struck out for the old road. 

“Tt was only last year, you know, 
that the law prohibiting moose snaring 
was enacted, and at the time of our 
hunt a good many snares were scat- 
tered around the lake. Ever see a 
snare, Trouble? No? Why, first a 
‘ather small tree with a heavy butt 
was fallen into the crotch of a stand- 
ing tree of large size. This tree gen- 
erally stood beside a runway or road; 
an inch rope is tied to the top of the 
smaller tree and the other end forms 
a slip noose across the path; then, after 
the small end of the tree is pulled down 
and the heavy end sticks up in the air 
like an old-fashioned well sweep, the 
noose is staked down and held by a 
peg, Which, when struck by the moose’s 
foot, trips, and the heavy end goes 
down, the noose flies up and catches 
Mr. Moose by the leg. Most always 
they pull the tree down and drag it 
about some, but are easily trailed and 
shot. 

“Twas nearing morning when we 
pulled the canoe up beside the tent, 
and, building a fire, we rolled up in 
our blankets and slept. It was away 
late in the morning when we piled out 
next day, and, the first thing, we 
missed Jim. He had not come in, so 
we cooked breakfast and ate it, expect- 
ing to see him come in any time. But 
the more I thought of it, the more it 
seemed as if something was wrong, and 
when we had finished, Fiddler picked 


up his gun and with a grunt, said: 
‘Goin hunt um up, crazy Jim,’ he 
shoved off the canoe and _ paddled 


swiftly up the lake. I snugged up the 
fire a bit and pinned a note on the tent 
flap for Jim; then took my gun and 
struck out toward the old timber road. 
I struck the old road and followed it 
for an hour or so towards the head of 


the lake. I had crossed plenty of 
brooks and failed to find tracks on 


either side. No one had crossed there. 
After that I tramped along a_ bit 
faster; something must have happened 
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to Jim, I thought. What could it be? 
he knew every foot of the country; he 
couldn’t be lost. We had heard no 
shots fired; he could swim like a fish. 
[ tried to puzzle it out, but was getting 
deeper in the mire every minute when 
| heard the Fiddler’s voice calling for 
help a short distance ahead. I got over 
the ground somewhat quick, Trouble, 
and, following the sound, soon came in 
sight of the Injun bending over Jim, 


who was lying insensible on the 
ground. ‘What’s wrong, Fiddler? 


Jim shot himself?’ I asked quick-like, 
for I was a bit worked up at the sight. 

“*No shoot; moose snare catch um 
leg—pull um up high, and (jerking his 
thumb over his shoulder) swing in wind 
all night; leg broke mebbe some— 
dunno. I followed the motion of the 
thumb and saw a piece of rope hanging 
from the tree above. ‘ Was he hanging 
when you found him?’ [| inquired. 
‘Injun cut rope, Jim tumble down in 
heap; talk some, then go still, he said. 

“ Well, we rubbed his hands and leg, 
wet his face and head, and soon he 
gave a gasp and looked around. His 
leg was not broken, but it was three 
weeks before he could stand on it. We 
carried him to the lake, where the 
canoe was pulled up, and I stayed with 
him while Fiddler went back for his 
gun. He took a short cut through the 
brush and soon came back, looking as 
near surprised as an Indian can. ‘ Big 
bull dead in brush,’ he gasped excit- 
edly. ‘Trees tore up, big fight some 
time in night; ground hard like road. 
Jim shoot um twice, bull chase; no 
catch um then, lay down and go die!’ 

“IT went back about 50 yds. in the 
brush and found the bull. Sure 
enough, there were signs of a fight and 
it looked as if two moose had locked 
horns; but while we were paddling 
back to camp, Jim felt better and 
talked some. He was walking down 
the old timber road, moving quiet like, 
when he heard the snapping of sticks 
in the brush, and like a sensible man 
stepped behind a tree. This likely 
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saved his life, for just then the bull 
charged him from out of the brush, 
giving him no time to use his gun. He 
struck the tree, but Jim had jumped 
behind another; and as he caught a 
bead on the bull’s shoulder his old gun 
spoke out and the bull went onto his 
knees. For a second it seemed as if 
he was down for good; but he was on 
his feet in a jiffy, and, with eyes blaz- 
ing and blowing steam from his nos- 
trils, he went for Jim again. Now 
there was only one shot left in the gun, 
and Jim was not taking chances, with 
that fiendish monster prancing in his 
rear; so round and round they went, 
from one tree to another—the bull get- 
ting closer and closer and Jim trying 
for a chance to make his last shot a 
sure thing. He said he thought they 
played tag for half of an hour, and by 
the look of the ground I guess may be 
they did, or perhaps 3 minutes might 
have been the limit. Any way, as the 
big brute showed in the light for an 
instant,—Jim got a shot broadside and 
the bull went down again. 
instant Jim watched him struggling 
to his feet; then threw his gun into 
the brush and skipped down the old 
road, taking steps about two to the rod. 
While looking back over his shoulder, 
he stumbled over something which 
happened to be the tripping peg of a 
snare, and, the next thing he knew, 
he went up, up, and finally stopped 
with a downward jerk that pretty 
nearly threw his hip out. Well, the 
first thing, he looked for the moose, 
but, hearing no sound, he of course 
tried to get his leg out of that noose. 
It had caught him around the thigh 
close up, and had drawn tight in a jiffy 
and was dangling him there about 7 ft. 
from the ground. Now, he tried every 
way to get his leg out of that snare. 
With his hands on the rope above his 
head, he tried to lift himself clear; 
then, with one hand above, he tried to 
undo the rope with the other; but the 
rope had drawn tight to stay, and, as 
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he couldn’t reach the tree and dared 
not let go with his hands, the only 
thing to do was to call for help. He 
felt sure the moose was done for and 
kept hollering more or less all night. 
We at the camp must have been asleep, 
for we heard neither shouts nor shots 
and poor Jim, with the circulation 
shut off in his leg, tired and weak from 
his fight with the moose and rope, shiv- 
ering with cold, was fast becoming 
insensible, when he heard Fiddler, 
who, by chance or instinct, had pulled 
up his canoe about 60 yds. from where 
he was hanging. He had strength to 
call, and as the Indian climbed the 
tree and slashed the rope, Jim tumbled 
to earth and insensibility at the same 
time. Yes; it was 3 weeks before he 
could stand on that leg, and about as 
many more before he could walk; but 
you know, Trouble, we Cumberland 
boys are tough customers, and Jim got 
around all right, and next spring mar- 
ried a school marm from Half Way 
River and is living up there yet, | 
guess—if marrying didn’t kill him. 
Yes; we brought the dead bull in all 
right; and, a few days after, the Fid- 
dler called up and shot another. No; 
I didn’t get any that trip but have 
fixed a few since, though. 

“Let me tell you, Trouble, there is 
no animal that runs our woods that’s 
half so dangerous as a bull moose in 
calling time; and, while they don't 
generally attack a man, they are 
always ready to fight, and fight to a 
finish too. Take no chances with them 
and see well to it they get no chance 
at you. Well, s’pose we fix up the fire 
a bit and turn in? Scotty and the Mic- 
Mac will play checkers till dawn, 
maybe.” 

As I climbed into my bunk and 
glanced up where the firelight was 
dancing on the beams above, I cut one 
more notch on the rifie-stock of Time 
and fled to the Land of Dreams. 


To BE CONTINUED 








FOR DESERT GOLD. 


By HATTIE HORNER LOUTHAN. 


HREE men were saying Good 
Night at the door of a deserted 
cabin on the outskirts of the 

Dead Sure Mining Camp. They had 
held a brief conference in the -semi- 
darkness, which revealed only that two 
were in miner’s garb, that the third 
was elderly and prosperous looking, 
and that all were in deep earnest. As 
they were about to separate, the elder 
said in a cautious undertone, carefully 
closing the door: “ Well, boys, I seem 
to have struck it, at last—if there’s 
truth in assayers’ certificates and in 
what you have said. Lucky for me you 
agreed to take straight dust instead 
of the eighth of such a find! But 
there’ll be several trips out there and 
work for you both, once development 
is begun. What I’m most concerned 
about is, locating snug and tight 
against intruders. I know you are 
both trustworthy, but secrets like this 
tell themselves; there’s suspicion in 
the very air.” 

“Sooners, you mean?” queried one 
of his companions—a short, stumpy 
figure topped by a wide sombrero; 
“Jumpers in Lost Mountain—think of 
that, Gene!” 

Gene—a tall, lithe silhouette against 
the star-lit sky—did think; then 
echoed his friend’s incredulous laugh. 
“Place up in bad lands, Montana, Boss, 
called  ‘ Hell-with-the-fires-put-out.’ 
Well, the heart of Lost Mountain, Ari- 
zona, you'll find if you go with us this 
locatin’ trip is ‘ Hell-with-the-fires-a- 
burnin’’ an’ no mistake! Even Cactus 
Plain ain’t no seaside resort for tender- 
feet; an’ this little gold pot we've 
found you is a-sizzlin’ square in the 
business district. You'll have to take 
your nerve along.” 


“You are certain you can find it 
again, yourselves?” (anxiously). 

Both men grunted indignantly. 
Gene tightened his “dust belt” in 
silence, while Bucky Bolton protested: 
“Now look hyar, Boss, wasn’t we a- 
tellin’ ye about that last worter-hole 
an’ the clump of cactuses round them 
three palo verdes in the first foothills, 
an’ them tottery rocks with the eagle’s 
nest a-hangin’ right over the vein? 
What more ’ud Gene, hyar, want? The 
Lord of Moses, He’s made a-plenty 
landmarks ’f you’ve got eyes.” 

The Boss (otherwise John Hamer- 
ton) seemed re-assured. 

“All right, boys. Tomorrow (Fri- 
day) night, starting from here at 9, say. 
I'll have the animals, pack and all, 
ready—even the nerve. Don’t fail me, 
and mum/’s the best word.” 

They parted abruptly, each going 
his separate way, rapidly, silently. 

Gene Harkness took an ascending 
path toward a point of light in the 
foothill’s side, his wolf-like dog trail- 
ing close to his heels. The young 
miner moved with the easy, assured 
gait of the born mountaineer; he 
moved eagerly, as a lover always 
moves toward his heart’s point of 
light. His hand grasped his snug belt. 
Five hundred dollars, all his own and 
honestly made. Hang to it? Sure!! 
He’d give it into her keeping this 
night; and he’d talk “marry” like a 
man and get that look out of her eyes. 
Poor little girl! he’d promised her to 
keep shy of Barstow’s Place. He’d put 
his belt into her hands just as soon as 
old Mason got off to bed and left them 
alone; and he’d prove he meant it 
about keeping away from Barstow’s. 
Five hundred dollars and steady work 
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at good wages; for this was a free gold 
bonanza from ’way back. Or maybe 
he’d take her away up to Leadville, 
Colorado, where he had friends; clear 
away from Dead Sure, and even the 
memory of that Soldier’s Hole scrape; 
clear away from the allurements of 
Barstow’s Place. He turned back for 
one glance down toward the yellow 
windows behind which he had lost so 
much; then hastened on, clutching the 
precious belt. 

The two men who pinioned his arms 
and covered his mouth certainly must 
have risen straight from the lower 
regions. He had not so much as a sec- 
ond’s warning, even Wolf had failed to 
give the alarm. And while they sat on 
him at some distance from the path, 
where they had dragged him, one of 
them talked thus, cheerfully—Bar- 
stow, by all that was unlucky! “We 
know all about it, sonny. This gent, 
Sefor Juan Marcia from out of town, 
was lyin’ low in the very shack you 
three fools met in and I wasn’t far off. 
Fork over your gun, next the little belt 
which [ll credit to your account down 
at my place, and then we’ll tell you 
our plan—sure to interest you. Good! 
Two against one; no use to show fight, 
for you can’t beat us. Now, we're 
goin’ to start ‘cross Cactus Plain on a 
little prospectin’ trip, about midnight 
tonight—just us three. Sorry, but 
you'll have to miss your appointment 
tomorrow night with your flush friend 
and I'm afraid he’ll find his paystreak 
already staked when him and your 
partner gets there. Huh? Oh, yes, 
you will! This gent, Sefior Juan Mar- 
cia, is from Harqua Hala, and that’s in 
Yavapai County—same county as 
Soldier’s Hole’s in, if you know your 
geography. He's got a little paper in 
his clothes, sayin’ you're wanted by the 
sheriff of Yavapai. So I reckon you'll 
guide us ‘cross Cactus Plain all right 
—that is, if you want that paper bad 
enough. ‘ Self-defence "—your granny! 
That won’t go with Sheriff Bill. He 
Wants you most as bad as he wants 
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Gert Mason. You ain’t the only one 
sweet on that girl; and a tree and a 
hemp necktie’il be about the safest 
cards Bill can deal to the chap that 
stands in closest at old Mason’s. 
Savvy? Now, we’re going to treat you 
white. You can light your cigarette 
with that paper as soon as you land us 
under them tottery rocks with the 
eagle’s nest; and I can fix Bill, it bein’ 
near election time. And we can pay 
wages same as t’other feller or mebbe 
give you an interest—Quien sabe? But 
no monkeyin’ : straight business with 
us or cold lead. You do your part and 
we'll do ours. Come along now and no 
fuss.” ‘ 
* * * * * * 

John Hamerton and his sole com- 
panion and guide, Bucky Bolton, urged 
their listless, dispirited horses a few 
steps farther through the fine sand and 
powder-like lava dust; then for the 
twentieth time stopped to take their 
bearings. They were alone in a dead 
universe of sand and sky and silence. 
Behind them stretched the limitless 
Cactus Plain, with its dreary sands 
and alkali flats, its gaunt cacti and 
gnarled mesquite, its arid heat and 
thirst—the passage of it one racking 
memory. Before them rose Lost Moun- 
tain, with its gashes of black cafions 
and savage walls—grim, naked, forbid- 
ding; above them a lurid, fleckless sky; 
uround them a silence so profound and 
desolate that the labored panting of 
their spent animals or the skurry of a 
solitary cactus rat was a relief to the 
strained ear. 

Bolton had dismounted again and 


was studying the ground with the 
patience of the practiced guide. The 


trail they had followed all the way— 
that of three horsemen, one pack ani- 
imal and a dog—zig-zagging from one 
water-hole to another, across rugged 
barrancas deep gashed by winter fresh- 
ets and summer cloudbursts; this trail 
was growing more and more distinct, 
vet the wind-swept rocks and drifting 
sand rendered it impossible save to the 
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experienced. Bucky only hoped the 
Boss was as unobserving as he 
appeared to be, nodding forward there 
in his saddle, with eyes half closed 
against the blinding glare. Three men, 
one burro, and a dog (a large dog)— 
this mysterious party not 24 hours 
ahead of them, whose very footsteps 
they had reprinted all the way; well, 
it was properly guided, to say the 
least; knew all the water-holes, camp- 
ing places and landmarks by heart; 


mark of a certain plug tobacco, a 
favorite of his own and also of—No, 
sir! no! He would not think of it. Yet, 
all the way, every camping spot, every 
water-hole, had shown boot prints 
with clusters of five nails in ‘heel and 
toe. At first he had tried to persuade 
himself that he had mixed his own 
tracks with those of the followed party, 
since his own trail boots had been 
fashioned in the same way with those 
big-headed nails. But he couldn’t have 


























‘*What was this? A tin star——the trade-mark of a certain plug tobacco.” 





was as well taken care of as though 
guided by Bucky set his loyal 
heart stoutly against the uncompleted 
thought. The Lord of Moses forbid! 
No, sir! not after taking the other fel- 
low’s dust—no, sir, no! Weren’t there 
other guides a-plenty in Dead Sure, 
even for a trip like this? He ploughed 
resolutely on through the sand, pull- 
ing his unwilling beast after him. 
But he stopped short and stooped. 
What was this? <A tin star, the trade- 





mixed ’em—didn’t stand to reason he 
could. And twice now those tufts of 
hair on the cactus spines, yellowish 
white at the roots, then grey, like a 
wolf's. No mistake about that. Still, 
hadn’t he taken Mr. Hamerton’s dust? 
“Well?” The voice of his compan- 
ion broke in with weary impatience. 
Sucky whisked the little tin star 
into his pocket, straightened up and 
swept the horizon with keen eye. 
There was a doubt in his mind. They 
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had certainly come far enough for the 
significant landmarks. The party they 
were following was undoubtedly 
headed straight for Lost Mountain 
and it was well guided. Yet, why, for 
the last few miles, did the trail bend 
so persistently to the right, like an 
Indian’s bow, away from the moun- 
tain’s heart? For at least half an hour 
things had been at odds—the land- 
marks unfamiliar to Bolton, the air 
full of forebodings. The sturdy desert 
mariner stood wholly at fault and for 
the instant experienced the sickening 
sensation of uncertainty in an ocean of 
pathless waste. But he rallied; turned 
at a 30-degree angle from the trend of 
the trail and full-faced the point of the 
mountain where he “felt” the big 
cafion must be. “Been so busy a-chas- 
in’ these dod-blamed tracks—worse’n 
some fool deerhound,” he laughed in 
uneasy apology, as he loosened his 
saddle cinch a notch; “ best strike out 
an’ make some tracks of our own from 
now, an’ let them ijits go fry by their 
selves. They’re up against it, sure! 
That guide of theirn must ha’ mixed 
his drinks a ways back; ’cause, the 
way he’s a-takin’ ’em, there ain’t a wor- 
ter-hole in ten years, an’ he knows it, 
too—worst part of the desert.” His 
glance then comprehended the track- 
less sand, the beetling rocks and stern 
hills yet before them, all so puzzingly 
unfamiliar, and “ Wish to the Lord of 
Moses Gene was hyar!” he groaned 
under his breath. 

“ So do I.” 

His companion agreed with a pecu- 
liarity of emphasis that made Bolton 
set his teeth. But he got into his sad- 
dle without replying and rode ahead, 
Hamerton and the pack falling in 
behind, Indian file. 

They pursued their way in silence 
under the declining but unabating sun 
for unmeasured durations; over 
unmeasured, blistering distances, to 
where the foothills thrust the riders 
now this way, now that, from the 
dlirect line. 


Three men, a burro and a dog—a 
large, wolf-grey dog that kept close at 
the heels of the horse in the lead. A 
man with five big-headed nails in each 
boot-toe and heel, and some one who 
chewed Star Plug! And yet, in all 
these years of trampling, prospecting, 
sleeping, drinking, starving together, 
not one act, not one deal, but was on 
the dead square. Even that Soldier’s 


Hole scrape, when it was the other 


man’s life and no time to think. Yet 
again, Why hadn’t he kept his appoint- 
ment Friday night? Evidently, Mr. 
Hamerton had his own personal con- 
victions on the subject—strong ones, 
from his few spoken words. But, 
blame it all! It just naturally couldn’t 
be. Why, if there were nothing else, 
would it be like the best desert guide 
in Southern Arizona to get rattled and 
lose his head and go traipsing off the 
main line for no reason at all? Not 
on your life! Why — 

Bucky suddenly let go an oath of 
astonishment and pointed to the 
ground. There, at their feet, abruptly 
re-appeared the tracks they had aban- 
doned far to their right. These tracks 
fell at once into their own course, 
directly toward the big caiion’s open- 
ing, and the trail was comparatively 
distinct in the firmer soil of the inner 
foothills. Hamerton’s _red-lidded eves 
took a sudden gleam and he straight- 
ened in his seat. The guide rode more 
rapidly, but his hawk-like gaze never 
once left the ground just ahead of his 
horse. And both men involuntarily 
hitched at their revolver belts. 

“Only two of ‘em now, an’ their 
jack,” Bolton called, without turning 
in his saddle. “That fool side-trip of 
theirn cost ‘em one; might ha’ 
knowed.” Then he stopped. “Cost 
‘em the dog, too,” he added mentally, 
and the glances of the two men met 
for the first time in hours. There was 
a question in each and each was 
quickly averted. Both pushed on in 
deep meditation. They rounded an 
abrupt hill and found themselves 
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among innumerable’ broken rocks 
where the trail was hopeless; but the 
Arizonian gave a shout: “See yon 
clump of cactuses around them three 
trees? O. K. now. We'll locate in a 
holy minute!” 

Mercilessly pressed by their riders, 
the horses clattered side by side, over 
the stretch of uneven rocks, till they 
neared the trio of palos verdes. But 
Bolton was scrutinizing the cafion wall 
to the left and was striving to conceal 
his bewilderment. The other followed 
his glance. 

“Come, man! where are your totter- 
ing rocks, overhanging the vein, and 
your eagle’s nest? At any rate, there 
are your eagles, any number of them.” 

“No; them’s buzzards.” 

The speaker’s jaw dropped and he 
sat staring vacantly up at the circling 
carrion birds; when, of a sudden, their 
horses picked up ears and neighed in 
unison. Both men’s hands sprang to 
their weapons, as, from round the 
clump of cacti, appeared successively 
a ragged, wide-eyed horse, with a 
wreck of a saddle turned upon his side, 
and an undersized burro, with half a 
pack dangling beneath his belly. 

The men looked at one another. 

“Something’s wrong.” 

With drawn revolvers, they passed 
rapidly round the clump whence the 
animals had come. Finding nothing, 
they rode straight for the point where 
the settling buzzards were thickest. 

On the slope of the last hill they 
struck the trail again: the distinct 
imprint of boots but none of them with 
the nail clusters, so the anxious friend 
took time to note. <A large coyote 
slunk away before them and there was 
a loud whirr of rising wings as they 
halted—their further progress barred 
by a huge mass of fresh earth and 
rocks. Bolton stared up at the broken 
wall and scratched his head. “ Huh! 
landslide—sure thing! ’Cause this is 
where it orto be.” 

“Good God! Look down there!” 

In an instant they were down 


beside a—yes, it was a pair of legs pro- 
truding from beneath the mass of 
earth and rock; human legs they must 
have been, though now but bare bones 
to which shreds of clothing clung. 
And beyond was a second body not far 
from the first. One of the “tottery 
rocks ” had fallen upon the lower por- 
tion—pinioning it hopelessly, though 
the head, trunk and arms were free. 
The unfortunate one must have lived 
for some time, fully realizing the doom 
which had overtaken him and his com- 
panion must have called and raved to 
the heedless heaven; must have 
striven and struggled in vain. He 
lay face downwards, a miner’s pick 
beyond reach of his outstretched hand 
—deep hand holes and small displaced 
stones within reach betraying his 
futile efforts to extricate himself. One 
fleshless finger bore a ring, and this 
Bolton examined, ere with a stern face 
he handed it up to his employer: 

“Barstow, Jim Barstow,’ he ex- 
plained, “the faro man that’s done 
every one in Dead Sure; ’ud give his 
soul fer ” He broke off and turned 
to the other body. “’Taint him; ’taint 
his clothes. It’s him they lost on the 
side-trip.” Then (doggedly): “Mr. 
Hamerton, I’m goin’ back.” 

Far out on the bow-like bend of the 
back. trail, beyond where they had left 
it and turned mountainward, they 
found him, half covered with the drift- 
ing sand and fiercely guarded by his 
famishing dog. Bleeding from a deep 
wound, he had crawled from where he 
had been left for dead, had dragged 
himself to the shelter of a lone rock, 
and there, beside emptied water-skin 
and food-pouch, had swooned from 
weakness and want. 

For hours they worked with him, 
faithfully, persistently—gathering the 
whole story piece by piece from his 
delirious mutterings. All through the 
long desert night they worked and 
watched, skillfully, patiently; but it 
was not until the dread sun was point- 
ing the giant shadows westward that 
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he opened his eyes, alight with reason, 
and whispered thickly through the 
sponge at his lips: 

“Poor little girl!” 

“She is all right,” soothed Hamerton 
gently (renewing the sponge in its pre- 
cious liquid) “and so are you, my boy 
—all right,’ he added, ambiguously. 
John Hamerton had been unusually 
thoughtful throughout the night. 

a 
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The wounded man’s glance wavered 
to the haggard, relieved face of his 
best friend. “Two against one,” he 
sighed. “I—I couldn’t beat ’em—not 
even a 

“Don’t you worry, Pardner. The 
Lord of Moses, He beat ‘em a-plenty,” 
said Bucky with solemnity. Then 
(briskly): “You drink this hyar, an’ 
shut up now!” 





AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 


By FRANK H. SWEET. 


went across from Brunswick, Ga., 

to Asheville, N. C. I had just 
money enough to pay for our tickets 
and a sleeper berth, with perhaps a 
dollar or two over in change. But 
checks from publishers were due me, 
which would arrive in a few days, and 
which I requested the post-office to for- 
ward. But what I did not take into 
consideration was identification. In 
the small Florida towns through which 
we had drifted during the winter, 
checks had been just as good as money, 
even in the hands of strangers. Indeed, 
in some towns where there were no 
banks, I often had storekeepers ask me 
to exchange checks for money, as the 
checks were more convenient in pay- 
ing their bills North. But Asheville 
we found to be a very busy place, with 
a very mixed floating population which 
necessitated extreme caution on the 
part of hotel and store keepers and 
banks. Within a few days I realized 
enough of this general suspiciousness 
to make me hesitate to offer a check, 
even for our entertainment. 

So, in this state, when I had accumu- 
lated enough checks to make it seem 
worth while, my wife and I made our 
way to the bank. Here again it was 


{ EVERAL years ago my wife and I 


different from the Florida towns. In- 
stead of being able to step quietly to 
the cashier’s window and present my 
checks leisurely, I was obliged to stop 
at the end of a very long line that was 
mincing itself forward a few inches at 


atime. At first I felt moderately bold, 
though anxious. Then I began to 


notice that each individual item of the 
line ahead, and the items that were 
constantly adding to a curving tail 
behind, held their checks and bank 
notes and bank book and check slip in 
readiness for the instant attention of 
the cashier, so as to take up as little 
as possible of his precious time. My 
checks were in my pocket, in an 
envelope; but I drew them out quickly 
and surreptitiously and held them in 
readiness too. When at last I reached 
the window I slipped them in as I had 
been accustomed to elsewhere, but 
some way this place was already 
beginning to seem different and it may 
be my hand trembled a little. I tried 
to look at the window with unconcern 
and saw my wife waiting for me near 
the door. I also saw the cashier give 
one glance toward the checks and one 
toward me—then: 
“Have you an account here?” 
“NO, wir: 
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“ Who identifies you?” 

I did not answer for a second. It 
seemed an hour. We must have the 
money. The hotel bill was due and 
funds were needed for other things, 
and before long there would be the 
tickets north. Yes, we'd got to have it. 
And all the time that line behind was 
edging forward. Then the inspiration 
came. Among my mail had been a 
Sunday-school paper—a modest, unpre- 
tentious sheet—but just then of vast 
importance, for it contained a little 
sketch of mine, and over it a fairly 
good likeness of the writer with his 
name beneath. I drew this out and 
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held it up before the window. The 
cashier glanced at it for a fraction of a 
second—his time was too valuable for 
more; then something like a grin 
touched his lips: 

“A very good likeness,” he said; and 
his fingers made a few quick motions 
with the checks, swept across various 
piles of money, thrust some of it under 
the grating, and he was ready for the 
item behind me. 

I stepped from the line, once more 
restored to my natural self, and my 
wife and I went down to the Paragon 
drugstore and had a soda _ water 
together. 


IN THE PASTURE LANDS. 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 


O! while you stay indoors and sing 
Your ballad of the rose, 
I'll sail a sea of buttercups 


And find where 


“heal-all” grows. 


For where the pastures blossomed are, 
I'll roam the morning long, 

To follow up the bobolink 
And learn of him his song. 


The berries bend their ripe, red lips 
To kiss the wooing grass; 

To bring their sweetness back to you 
I'll pluck them as I pass. 


A hawk is screaming down the wood, 
While king-birds harrow him, 

And far from me the work-a-day 
Lies in the distance dim. 


OQ! would you know the joys of June, 
Then roam the pastures round— 
To find the berry on the bush, 
The bird’s nest on the ground. 
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NEAT cabin built of logs nestled 
A among the giant pines and hard- 

woods on the north, shore of 
Lake Millinockett—right where the 
cool winds of summer ruffle the lake 
from the south and where the lofty 
wooded range to the north breaks the 
bitter winter winds, which sweep swirl- 
ing squalls of snow from Katahdin’s 
barren brow across miles of unbroken 
wilderness. Far away from the work- 
a-day world, the cabin was in touch 
of civilization only by canoe, or over 
rough lumber roads and blazed forest 
trails. Big, hardy Elmer Snow built 
the cabin three years before our story 
and he furnished it comfortably out of 
his hard-earned savings. He was con- 
sidered a lucky man in that region, for 
he had wooed and won the hand of the 
frail forest flower, Kitty Blanchard— 
the motherless daughter of Jewett 
Blanchard, one of the oldest and most 
famous guides and trappers in Maine. 
Their union was blessed by the arrival 
of a little daughter with large, dark 
expressive eyes—like her mother’s. 
Thus, with the addition of Jewett 
Blanchard, the little family numbered 
four persons; and a happier, more con- 
tented household did not exist in the 
whole wide universe. The lake fur- 
nished fish of some variety at all sea- 
sons and the forest surrendered veni- 
son to the unerring aim of Elmer or 
Jewett. The other necessaries of life 
were provided from funds earned by 
the two guides in piloting sportsmen 
on fishing and hunting expeditions. 
These children of the Maine wilderness 
lived their happy existence for three 
years. Then dark clouds of trouble 
gathered. And while sunshine and 
happiness went out of the little home, 
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love, deeper and firmer than ever, re- 
mained. For it was a love welded 
stronger and firmer by sorrow. 

Though frail and willowy of form, 
Kitty had never known sickness. But 
the capsizing of her canoe one day, 
during Elmer’s and her father’s ab- 
sence, had left her stranded upon a 
barren island, far out in the lake. A 
severe thunder and hail storm chilled 
her for hours in her exposed position, 
until her father returned and rescued 
her. The exposure and worry for the 
welfare of little Blanche (alone in the 
cabin on shore) proved a shock which 
caused pneumonia—finally terminat- 
ing in dreaded typhoid. A doctor was 
brought from Bangor and kept at hand 
day and night for weeks. And for days 
and weeks the littke woman hovered 
between life and death; and big, strong 
Elmer nursed her as tenderly as would 
an angel from heaven. He watched the 
battle with an anguish of soul which 
no pen can depict; he slept on the floor 
by the side of her bed; and if he left 
the cabin for a moment, it was to kneel 
among the great, uprearing forest 
giants and pitifully implore his and 
their Maker to spare to him the frail 
being in the shadow of death inside the 
cabin. 

The guide’s faithful nursing and 
prayers were not in vain. Slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, the fever abated; 
and, after weary weeks, the sick one 
became convalescent. But there was 
not a permanent return of her former 
robust health. Strength, it seemed, 
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would never be hers again. A con- 
stant, dry cough caused a fearful sus- 
picion to enter Elmer’s mind. “ Doc- 
tor,” said he, one day, “ you—you don’t 
think Kitty’s got con—” his eyes filled 
and he turned his head away. The 
doctor laid his hand on the big fellow’s 
shoulder. “I must speak plainly, ” he 
said; “ your wife cannot stay in Maine 
this winter. She must go to Florida, 
where she can surely recover her 
health. She must go.” 

“To Florida, Doctor?—to Florida? 
If it will make her well, then Kitty 
shall go to Florida. ” 

Nearly all of the little family’s sav- 
ings had disappeared under the heavy 
expenses demanded by Kitty’s illness 
—the attention lovingly bestowed upon 
her by husband and father preventing 
them from following their means of 
livelihood, though there were many 
demands for their services. Snuggled 
amid the tanned furs of animals of that 
region, Kitty reclined in the depths of 
a big Morris chair, facing a roaring 
fire in the fireplace of the large single 
room of the cabin. Elmer sat on a low 
stool by her side, tenderly stroking one 
of her wan hands while he talked; the 
baby slumbered peacefully in a crib 
near by; while Jewett Blanchard, tall, 
thin and wiry, sat stroking his long, 
white mustache at one side of the fire- 
place. “ Kitty, dear,” said the guide, 
“vou must be a good girl, and, for the 
sake of us all, do as I say. The trip’ll 
cure you—the Doctor swears it will.” 

Tenderly the sick one turned, to gaze 
wistfully at the big fellow by her side. 
“O Elmer! how can I go so far from 
you all? Poor boy! I’m such a worry 
and trouble and expense. Florida’s such 
a long, long ways off, too.” 

“Tt’s only six months from now till 
spring, little one, and you'll be comin’ 
home then—well an’ strong, too! Think 
how happy we'll be! You’ll go, won't 
you, dear? You an’ little Blanche? 
I'll work hard, an’ mebbe Ill join you 
before the winter’s over.” 

A flush of pleasure crossed the pale 
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face. “O Elmer! if you only could.” 

“He'll surely dew so,” said Jewett, 
from his secluded corner; “ he’ll jine ye 
in a couple o’ months, gal, sure! Th’ 
hain’t no use o’ yer kickin’, gal, yew’ve 
got ter go!—got ter go!—an’ that’s all 
they is tew it!” 

“Tll go, then. To please you and 
Father, Elmer, I'll go.” 

The guide smoothed her pale brow, 
kissing her tenderly: “That’s like my 
own Kitty,” said he. “That’s the way 
I love to hear my brave little wife 
talk.” 

But Elmer’s heart was heavy, even 
now. Only he and Jewett knew the 
exact condition of their finances. Both 
had religiously refrained from men- 
tioning the matter in Kitty’s presence. 
It was all arranged that she should 
start in two weeks, but—how? There 
was not enough money left to pay her 
fare one way. Four berths had been 
tastefully curtained off in the room— 
two on each side. They were very 
large, affording nearly as much pri- 
vacy as a small chamber. To one of 
these beds the guide retired, but not 
to sleep. His brain was too busy for 
that. He formulated plans, only to 
reject them. “Thank God, she sleeps, 
any way,” he whispered, as he eagerly 
listened to her quict breathing. Weary 
and worn, it was near morning when 
he started from a semi-doze: “ Just the 
thing!” he whispered hoarsely; “ why 
didn’t I think of it before?” Then, out 
of sheer weariness, he fell asleep. 

A New York lawyer, named Price 
(whom Elmer had guided on many a 
successful hunting trip) had often told 
him, should he ever need financial 
assistance, to be sure to call on him. 
Elmer thanked him, but never gave 
the proposition a second thought. But 
now the time had come to accept Mr. 
Price’s generous offer. “Tl run down 
to Norcross an’ telegraph him,” said he 
to Jewett next day. “I know he’ll let 
me have a couple hundred dollars, an’ 
more, if I want it; he’s an awful good 
man—the best I ever guided.” Jewett 
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favored the idea; so, after explaining 
to Kitty that he must go to Norcross 
for a couple of days, Elmer set out 
upon his journey. So light hearted 
was he that once he caught himself 
whistling, in time with the steady 
sweep of his paddle. Six miles by 
canoe brought him to Millinockett 
Carry—a narrow strip of land sepa- 
rating Millinockett Lake from Lake 
Ambajejus. Here he left his canoe and 
continued his voyage down Lake Am- 
bajejus and North Twin on a small 
steamboat to Norcross, whence he sent 
the following message: 


Norcross, Me., Oct. 28, 1901. 
Mr. CHARLES Paice, No. — West 7ist St , New York: 
Need money. Kitty dangerously ill. Can you loan 
me $200? Letter follows. ELMER SNow. 


It seemed an age before an answer 
came. As the operator handed him the 
despatch, Elmer seized it with trem- 
bling hands. As he read, his face 
turned to an ashy paleness and he 
grasped the back of a chair for sup- 
port. The answer to his message read: 


New York, Oct. 28, 1901. 
Etmer Snow, Norcross, Me.: 
Mr. Price travelling in Europe. Sorry, but under 
circumstarces cannot accommodate you. 
PRICE, STOWE & Co. 


Il. 


The office of the Maine Woods House 
was a great square room. Its walls 
were of bright, squared spruce logs; 
unpainted, planed boards formed floor 
and ceiling, and six lamps, reinforced 
with shining reflectors, furnished light. 
An immense wood-burning stove, with 
a monster drum, diffused heat to the 
extreme limits of the room. Chairs 
a-plenty were scattered on every hand; 
a circular card table stood in one cor- 
ner. Guides and sportsmen, in hunt- 
ing togs and moccasins, loungers and 
lumbermen, filled many of the chairs. 
Nearly all puffed at pipe or cigar and 
the place was filled with tobacco 
smoke. By those who talked at all, 
conversation was carried on in low 
tones; and this was almost exclusively 
confined to the guides and the sports- 
men. There was reason for silence and 
meditation among the lumbermen. 
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With few exceptions, they were new 
recruits and entire strangers to each 
other. The majority were bound for the 
camps of the Great Northern Lumber 
Co. and were thinking, undoubtedly, 
of friends and acquaintances from 
whom a long and tedious winter in the 
woods would separate them; and thus 
they sat, heavy eyed, and drowsed and 
meditated. One man sat apart from 
the rest—by the side of the card table. 
His elbows were upon the table and his 
face was buried in his hands. His 
large, strong frame was clothed much 
like the majority of the guides in the 
room; but, somehow, the rig appeared 
to better advantage on hifn than on 
any of the rest. The man _ was 
Elmer Snow. <A_ step outside, on 
the veranda, caused many of the in- 
mates to turn their heavy eyes toward 
the door. A new-comer entered the 
room—a man of medium size, with 
brisk, business-like manner. His dress 
proclaimed him a “ city feller,” as also 
did a carefully trained Vandyke beard; 
both beard and hair were light in 
color; his eyes were blue and there 
was a merry twinkle in them. He cast 
a quick glance round the room and 
asked for the proprietor. 

“Tm the man you’re lookin’ for,” said 
a large individual, disdaining to extri 
cate himself from the comfortable 
depths of a large chair. “What can 
[ do for you?” 

“Glad to meet you, sir,” replied the 
stranger, cordially extending his hand. 
“Tm seeking a little information in 
the interest of science. Can you tell 
me anything of the White Moose, which 
is said to frequent the vicinity of 
Mount Katahdin? Do you know of 
any one who has seen it?” 

The proprietor tipped back his hat 
and scratched his head. “I’ve heard 
of such an animal a number of times,” 
he replied slowly; “but, to tell the 
truth, I don’t take no stock in the story. 
I don’t believe no such brute roams 
these woods!” 

The stranger looked disappointed. 
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The guides and sportsmen were becom- 
ing interested, while even the lumber- 
inen lost some of their drowsiness. 
Elmer uncovered his face and raised 
his head. 

“Really, I am deucedly sorry. I, 
somehow, counted on getting some in- 
formation here.” 


night it snowed an’ covered the trail, 
so I could track him no further.” 

The stranger’s face beamed with 
pleasure. 

“Can you spare a few moments in 
my room?” he asked. “I am located 
over the post-office.” 

Seated before a comfortable fire, 























‘*He no longer ran; but, with the caution of a panther, started silently on the trail.’’ 





“T can tell you a little about the ani- 
mal,” said Elmer, quietly. “Ive seen 
it, an’ followed it twice. The last time, 
I wounded him an’ kept the trail till 
dark; then I had to give up an’ camp 
in the woods till mornin’. Durin’ the 


Elmer listened to the stranger—at first 
with little interest. His soul was 
weighted with sadness; his brain filled 
with ever-present thoughts of his heavy 
misfortune. Visions of the sweet-faced 
little woman, suffering so patiently in 
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the little cabin under the pines, came 
and went like the beat and retreat of 
waves upon the shore. But, in spite 
of his tribulations, he soon became 
deeply interested in the other man’s 
conversation. 

“Now, my friend,” said the stranger, 
“T may as well tell you that I am a 
college professor. My line is biology 
and I’m out here in the interest of the 
zoological department of the museum 
which is connected with my university. 
My orders are to investigate the oft- 
repeated stories of the appearance of 
an albino moose in the vicinity of 
Mount Katahdin and to secure the 
specimen for mounting, if possible. My 
time is limited to ten days, when my 
classes will need my attention. I am 
fortunate in finding a man who has 
actually seen and shot at this animal. 
Can I hope to be equally lucky in se- 
curing your services as a guide?” 

Elmer shook his head and sighed: 
“T can't go with you, Professor. I own 
that I earn my livin’ by guidin’ huntin’ 
and fishin’ parties, an’, gracious knows, 
I need the money now. But—well— 
there’s somethin’ else callin’ me at 
present. There’s guides over in the 
office, though, who’d be glad of the 
chance to go with you.” 

“Possibly. But you are the only 
man who really knows anything posi- 
tive about the White Moose and my 
time is limited. By starting tomorrow, 
I will have only seven days in the 
woods. Now, Ill give you $100 to 
guide me for that length of time. If 
we should be so fortunate as to get the 
moose, you'll be the richer by $1,000. 
What say you, my good fellow?” 

Elmer gazed about him like one ina 
dream. Slowly the truth dawned and 
he could have cried for joy. The $1,000 
he never considered as having a chance 
of winning, but the $100 was a cer- 
tainty. It would not be enough, but 
it would be a help. 

“Thank you, Professor, thank you. 
I'm glad to get the job; the other busi- 
vess can wait.” ‘ 
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“Bravo! Let me see—I have some 
things coming on the morning train 
which I must take along. Can we start 
tomorrow afternoon?” 

It is needless to tell of the plans 
formulated or of Elmer’s early morn- 
ing dash to Millinockett Carry or of 
the paddle across Lake Millinockett, 
to the little home among the forest 
giants. He told his good fortune to the 
old trapper; then whispered words of 
endearment and cheer, as over and 
over, he kissed the patient sufferer he 
had sworn to “love and cherish till 
death.” 

While the Professor and Elmer sat 
by the side of a roaring campfire that 
night under the pines which line the 


shore near the entrance to Sandy 
Stream, the former noticed that the 


guide often gazed upon a star-like 
light, far off across the lake, two miles 
to the northwest. “What light is 
that?” he asked. 

“Oh, that’s the light from my home. 
My wife, Kitty, my baby and father-in- 
law are over there.” 

The wind rushed fiercely out of the 
west as our friends broke camp next 
morning. It swept the extreme width 
of the lake and lashed the waters into 
seething white-caps. The sun shone 
fitfully between vapory clouds which 
crossed the heavens in regular array. 
The forest-fringed shore line and heav- 
ily wooded mountainside were alter- 
nately bathed in sunlight and clouded 
in shadow. Fourteen miles to the north, 
snow squalls swirled along Katahdin’s 
side, shrouding the mighty snow-man- 
tled cliffs from view behind curtains of 
ghostly white. At times they lifted— 
revealing a commingling of mountain 
and forest vistas too grandly sublime 
for pen description. The air was ex- 
hilarating, crisp and cold. 

While the guide poled the heavily 
laden canoe against the rapid waters 
of Sandy Stream, the Professor sat in 
the bow, drinking in the refreshing air 
and admiring the ever-changing pano- 
rama. 
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Great boulders filled the bed of the 
stream and congested the waters in 
places, causing them to tumble and 
race in foaming rapids on their journey 
to the lake. It interested the Profes- 
sor, too, to watch the graceful poise 
of Elmer's athletic body, as he forced 
the canoe through the rough places 
with evident ease. Finally they came 
to a big log building on the bank— 
the supply station for the lumber 
camps on Katahdin’s side—and here 
their voyage ended. 

Arrangements were made to have 
their outfit hauled in on a tote wagon 
to a point at the foot of Turner Moun- 
tain (a lesser peak of the Katahdin 
range); then our friends shouldered 
their rifles and started off along the 
rough tote road on their long tramp 
to the north, following the winding 
bank of Sandy Stream. It was _ ex- 
ceedingly tortuous, but the many en- 
trancing views more than compensated 
for the hardships encountered. Shots 
at an occasional grouse (from which 
the head must be clipped with a single 
bullet) awoke the Professor’s sports- 
man’s blood; then a calf moose held 
their attention for a while. At noon 
they ate their lunch by the side of the 
rushing stream. All that afternoon the 
tote road was followed, and, with the 
exception of a couple of deserted bark 
shacks and the cluster of log houses of 
a lumber company at Hersey Dam, they 
met no sign of habitation. It was 
nearly dark when Elmer cautiously mo- 
tioned the Professor to stop. “There’s 
a deer—right in the road!” he whis- 
pered. The Professor coolly raised his 
rifle, and with the crash of the .30-30 
Winchester a handsome buck sprang 
to his full length in the air and fell 
over on his side. 

Elmer had just finished dressing the 
deer, when the big tote wagon, drawn 
by four splendid horses, each supplied 
with a bell, came squirming, tumbling 
and pitching along the rough trail. Two 
hours later the stars looked down upon 
a snug tent, sheltered in a cluster of 
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huge, uprearing pines, at the foot of 
Turner Mountain. A big fire roared in 
front of the tent, and as our friends ate 
their supper of hot pancakes, broiled 
grouse and venison, they talked of 


their chance of finding the White 
Moose. As they talked, Elmer looked 


into the fire and a great yearning set 
every fibre of his being on edge. “If 
1 could only meet him once again!” 
he thought. “It would be the third 
time, and they say the third time 
always tells.” 

As the guide slumbered on his piney 
bed that night he dreamed of speeding 
to the South in one of the grand pal- 
ace cars he had seen pass through Nor- 
cross at times. His little Blanche was 
on his knee, while Kitty, her pale face 
delicately tinged with the first flush 
of returning health, was by his side. 
Her sweet eyes looked lovingly into his 
as she said: “Elmer, dear, ’m feeling 
oh, so much better now. I’m getting 
well—I know I am.” Then she softly 
stole her little hand into his rough 
palm and whispered: “ What a fight it 
was! What a fight it was! But my 
brave boy killed the White Moose.” 

Il. 

For four days the Professor and his 
guide scoured the country in quest of 
the White Moose. From dawn till dark 
they hunted. Deep lines traced the 
face of the guide and his form grew 
vaunt as that of a famished wolf. The 
Professor wondered—little dreaming 
of the tragedy being enacted at his 
side. He knew not that this hardy 
backwoodsman was not hunting, but 
fighting—fighting that another might 
live. Before going to sleep on their 
balsam bed that njght, they saw that it 
was snowing. “ Professor,’ said Elmer, 
“if this should prove a trackin’ snow, 
an’ if it stops by mornin’, you’d better 
hunt in one direction, an’ [ll hunt in 
another. If it’s clear weather, you 
won't get lost, as you can come back on 
your own track. This way’ll give us 
two chances. We've only two days left 
an’ we’re goin’ to hunt hard.” 
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It snowed hard part of the night, but 
before dawn the stars were shining. 
After a hastily prepared breakfast, our 
friends walked to the tote road, where 
they separated. As the guide walked 
briskly along, his moccasined feet gave 
forth no sound. Many fresh deer tracks 
and several small moose tracks crossed 
the road; but these held no interest for 
him. When he had gone perhaps a 
mile, he heard the bells of the tote 
team approaching. When the Canuck 
driver saw the guide, he waved his 
arms in great excitement and pointed 
back over the way the team had come. 

“What's ailin’ you, my friend?” 
asked the guide. “Did you see an 
Indian devil?” 

“No—no! Big dev’ moose! He run 
’eross road! Scare hoss! Big—big 
horn! Big whisk’—lak so long as mah 
arm. No black—no brown. White!— 
white lak snow!” 

“Where? Where? For heaven’s 
sake, where?” The guide’s eyes are 
blazing like balls of fire and the Ca- 
nuck’s surprise is even greater than 
when he met the moose. 

Elmer rushed over the road in great, 
leaping strides; he had covered a quar- 
ter of a mile, when—there were the 
tracks, sure enough! The guide recog- 
nized them at a glance. He no longer 
ran; but, with the caution of a panther, 
started silently on the trail. A wild 
exultation tugged at his hear¢strings; 
his eyes burned brightly, as he fol- 
lowed on and on, mile after mile, he 
felt no fatigue. Through low stretches 
of bog and tangled blowdowns led the 
trail; here and there snow-weighted 
branches of spruce, pine and hemlock 
released their burdens to shower them 
down upon him, but he only blessed the 
white element for the tracks it re- 
vealed. Through bewildering tangles 
of uprooted forest giants, up the moun- 
tainside and along the tortuous beds of 
streams, led the way. What cared he 
for bleeding hands and face? 

Noon came. To every point of the 
compass led the trail; but the pursuer 
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heeded neither time nor direction. 
Close to the summit of Turner Moun- 
tain it led across a barren stretch; be- 
yond, a bewildering world of moun- 
tain, lake and forest spread for miles 
on every hand. Togue Pond and Lakes 
Katahdin, Millinockett, Ambajejus, 
Pemadumcook, North Twin and South 
Twin glittered like gems in their en- 
chanting forest settings. Far to the 
south, the dark blue of the Jo Mary 
range formed a fit margin for the won- 
derful panorama in that direction. 
Across the deep valley to the west, 
Katahdin lifted his hoary head a mile 
in space. And, save for the deep, sono- 
rous voice of Sandy Stream, a silence 
like that born with the creation 
brooded everywhere; but Elmer neither 
saw nor heeded the wondrous picture. 

The shadows were lengthening far 
into the east. Through a wild tangle 
of dead tree-tops and branches and the 
decaying stumps of an old timber cut- 
ting the trail of the White Moose led. 
And the guide—gaunt, haggard, hol- 
low-eyed—followed with the tenacity 
of a bloodhound. For over forty miles 
had he kept the trail; but his hopes 
were dying with the sinking sun. The 
exultation of the early morning had 
passed and in his heart he silently 
cursed all things and beings—save one. 
He stopped, for the first time that day; 
dropped his heavy Winchester in the 
snow, covered his face, and almost 
wept in his dumb despair. 

There was a sound in the forest; but 
he heard it not. It was repeated—like 
something striking against a tree. Sud- 
denly he started and listened intently. 
Again the sound. Like a shadow the 
guide picked his rifle from the snow— 
straining his eyes in the direction of 
the sound. Presently the dim outlines 
of an animal materialized in the dark- 
ening shadows. Involuntarily he ut- 
tered a cry more like that of a beast 
than a human being. Fiercely he threw 
his rifle to his face and fired, once 
twice—thrice—four—five—six times 
and more. And, as he emptied the 
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magazine of the heavy .45-90 Win- 
chester into the shadowy shape, he 
advanced nearer and nearer with each 
shot, till the gun was empty. With 
the dying report of the last shot, a 
great white form tottered, swayed and 
crashed to earth. The guide leaped 
upon it like a madman and with a 
mighty sweep brought the empty rifle 
crashing against the head of the beast, 
breaking the gun in fragments. Even 
then the animal struggled to regain 
its feet, but the guide clung with fren- 
zied tenacity to its neck. All at once 
he felt a crushing blow in his side; 
sharp pains darted through his body; 
there was a great flashing of lights 
before his eyes, and then all became 
blank. 

* 


* * * * 


A realizing sense that he still ex- 
isted came to Elmer as a far-away 
voice said: “Oh, yes; he'll live. He 
has two fractured ribs—not a serious 
matter but painful. He’ll recover in 
a few days.” 

The guide opened his eyes and 
looked around. He was in bed, at 
camp. <A blazing fire roared in front 


and the Professor and three lumber- 
men were gathered around it. “It is 
exceedingly fortunate that it happened 
so near camp and that I met you men 
when I did. He is so heavy, I never 
could have carried him in alone.” Elmer 
moved and the Professor hurried to 
his side. He smiled and gripped the 
guide’s hand cordially. 

“Professor? —” (the guide’s voice 
trembled) “ did—did I get the moose?” 

“We was quite done for when I 
reached the scene. And you were 
nearly in the same predicament your- 
self, my boy. We got you out nicely, 
however, and these men are to stay 
with us till morning. Two will watch 
by the moose till daylight. We must 
run no chances, as the animal is a 
beautiful specimen. He has most won- 
derful antlers—the greatest number of 
points and the widest spread I’ve ever 
seen—and you should see his bell! 
You’ve done remarkably well, sir, re- 
markably well.” 

The guide turned his face away, lest 
the Professor should see his deep emo- 
tion. “My dream may come true,” he 
murmured. 

And so it did. 


REST. 


By GRANT COOK. 


I know a spot beside a Northland lake, 
Where Nature’s handiwork is still unchanged: 
Soft carpeted with moss and fern and brake— 
Where every monarch of the wood remains 
To grace the scene with hoary majesty— 
Where all the wild, free life of lake and wood 
Abounds in solitude as wild and free 
As clouds which mirror in the crystal flood. 
What joy! as wayward winds through tree-tops blow, 
Upon the soft, green moss to idly lie 
And dream the dreams of life, that come and go, 
And gaze on rippling lake and summer sky. 
Then all the mysteries of Life’s unrest 
Are lulled and hushed on Mother Nature’s breast. 












CHAPTER X. 
In Which Reed Asserts His Manhood. 


A 


To flee from the law is a confession of 


GOOD run may sometimes win 
a man safety, but never the bet- 
ter opinion of friend or enemy. 
guilt or cowardice, it matters little 
which; for in either case the sympathy 
of society is forfeited and the only 
power that could protect the culprit 
from its wrath is antagonized beyond 
possible conciliation. Rufe Lemley 
safely locked in the smokehouse was 
a matter of small concern to any one 
save the constable, whose duty it was 
to transfer him to the county jail; but 
Rufe Lemley at liberty and in the 
brush was a menace to the neighbor- 
hood, the State of Arkansas and the 
Federal Government. The first duty 
of every law-abiding citizen was to aid 
in his capture. From the drift of the 
excited conversations in progress all 
around me, it was easy to gather that 
the old man had now small cause to 
fear a long term of imprisonment. It 
had seemed strange to me that no one 
would volunteer to join the constable 


in the pursuit, but the riddle was 
solved almost before he was out of 
sight. 


“Send Squire Dennis in the house, so 
the rest of us kin talk,” said a little, 
sawed-off fellow who seemed perfectly 
cognizant of the only correct thing to 
do. 
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“Derned if I'll go!” retorted Dennis. 
“Court’s done adjourned, and I’m only 
a private citizen—jes’ like the balance 
of you. There’s a 30-foot rope out in 
the barn, and there’s hosses énough 
for me and Dent and two more. The 
rest of you that ain’t mounted will 
have to rustle for yourselves.’ 

“One of ye’d better make tracks 
over ter Coffeeville an’ git Dad Miller’s 
houn’s,” said the little man; “ Lemley’s 
dead sure to turn his hoss loose an’ 
take ter ther bresh, an’ then them 
dogs’ll come in mighty nice. I reckon 
we'll have ter trail him from the word 
2o; but two or three is enough fer that 
an’ ther rest kin skirmish aroun’ an’ 
take chainces on jumpin’ him.” 

Miss Dennis, Lula and myself were 
on the veranda, silently listening, 
while the vardfull of excited, enthusi- 
astic men planned the pursuit and the 
Ivnching that was to be its culmina- 
tion. I guess all three of us were 
pretty badly frightened, and the little 
girl, who had the least cause, worst 
of all. As for Bettie Dennis and my- 
self, the knowledge that we were re- 
sponsible for Lemley’s escape had 
suddenly become a heavy load to 
carry. We were mutually anxious to 
discuss the probability of his recap- 
ture, but Lula was clinging frantically 
to my hand and there seemed no way 
of getting beyond her hearing. Just 


then John Dent rode around from the 
stable, hitched his horse at the gate 
and joined us. 

“T shall go after the dogs,” 


gan. 


he be- 
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“And the whiskey,’ interrupted 
Miss Dennis scornfully. “Don’t I know 
you? In two hours you will be as 
drunk as a fool—and then God pity 
that poor fellow, if you happen to run 
him down! John Dent—” 

“Yes, ma’am” (very humbly). 

“Do vou really intend to get that 
whiskey?” 

“T am commissioned to bring: two 
gallon jugs full—in a sack, you know; 
they ride beautifully in that way and 
are really less troublesome to carry 
than a single jug. Counting 16 men 
in the party, a smaller allowance 
would not suffice. You see, it’s only 
a pint to the man.” 

“Providing each gets his share.” 

“Exactly,” agreed Dent. “ And the 
boys will naturally try to break even 
with their messenger on the scanty 
remnant he brings them. Now, sup- 
pose he is less of a thief than they 
—or yourself—believe him to be, but 
pretends to be so drunk that he can 
drink no more? Suppose that he in- 
tentionally delays the crowd until 
every man jack is as full as a goose— 
himself alone excepted? Suppose, 
still farther, that he mistakes his 
orders and has one of the jugs filled 
with wine?” 

“With the wisdom born of exper- 
ience he plans the downfall of others,” 
laughed Miss Dennis; then her eyes 
clouded with tears. “ You mean to be 
a good boy, Johnnie; but I know too 
well how this wonderful scheme of 
yours will end. Just a little taste out 
of each jug—to make room for the 
corks; then another ‘snifter’ of wine, 
to take the whiskey taste out of your 
mouth; and by that time—” 

“There’s something else that would 
free my lips of the whiskey taste for 
good and all, Bettie. May I tell you 
about that, now?” 

Even little Lula understood, for she 
suddenly pulled my face down to her 
own and gave me a kiss. Miss Dennis 
flushed and hesitated. There was a 
call from the crowd for Dent to “ hike 


atter them dogs;” three or four of the 
men came back to see what was delay- 
ing him and further pleading was, for 
the time being, out of the question. 
But I knew that John Dent would re- 
turn as sober as he went away, for 
Bettie’s eyes held a promise as easily 
read as print. 

The Doctor and Dicky Dodd were 
holding a professional discussion by 
*Lijah’s bedside, disagreeing on every 
point that either advanced, but both in 
the best of humor and enjoying them- 
selves immensely. The patient seemed 
in no wise disturbed by their argu- 
ments, for the language used was too 
hifalutin for his comprehension, or my 
own, for that matter. He appeared 
to be getting along nicely, having 
reached the point where he could fore- 
see a future reward for his present 
misfortune. “That gal of mine, Reed 
—you know I told you about her las’ 
night,” he whispered—“ Won’t she be 
proud when she hears I’ve been shot? 
Hit’s plum funny how the wimmen 
folks cotton tew a feller that’s all 
scarred up; but they shorely dew. 
Say, Reed! wish you’d run _ these 
cusséd doctors off an’ tell some one ter 
bring me a squar’ meal. Hit’s my 
lungs that’s all punched to pieces— 
not my stumick.” 

I sent Lula to Mrs. Dennis with his 
request, for Bettie was still on the 
veranda and had beckoned me to join 
her. “Little boy,” said she, “what if 
they catch that old man and he tells 
them how he got out of the smoke- 
house? ” 

“Maybe they won’t git him or he 
won't tell,” said I hopefully. “At the 
worst, they can’t more’n send us ter 
jail.” 

“a 

“Didn’t you unlock the door?” 

“Can’t I deny it? I think my word 
would be taken before yours.” 

“But you can’t help tellin’ the truth, 
you know,” I stammered, more in 
amazement than alarm; “ you can’t lie, 
for you’re a woman—an’ good—an’— ” 
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““And pretty,’ you were about to 
say. Thank you for the compliment, 
dear. It is appreciated all the more 
because boys of your age know noth- 
ing of flattery, and, when they learn, 
some one younger and simpler than 
themselves is always selected as an 
object. Did you ever read the story of 
Mother Eve and the apple? A woman 
had to shoulder the blame of the first 
misdeed ever committed; and ever 
since then women have striven to 
square accounts with that old tattling 
Adam and his descendants. We’re an 
irresponsible and unreliable set, Reed, 
and the good and pretty ones will bear 
watching as well as the rest. If Lem- 
ley says I helped him escape, I shall 
swear he is a liar, and prove it by— 
John Dent.” 

“Never mind,” said I, swallowing a 
sob; “I’m as good a man as Dent, any 
day, an’ I'll take all the blame that’s 


comin’. This is my own fun’ral an’ 
I’m askin’ no favors. Good-bye, Miss 
Dennis.” 


She looked at my _ outstretched 
hand; then lifted her eyes to mine and 
laughed: “Poo’ ’ittie fing—did she 
make it ery?” she said, in mock pity. 
“Oh, what a bad, bad girl!” Then, 
with sudden earnestness: “You are 
going to meet Lemley?” 

“If I can find him.” 

“You must find him. Get your rifle 
and wait at the corner of the orchard 
until I bring you some bread and meat 
for his supper. I won’t be a minute.” 
And she came as near keeping her 
word as girls usually do when they 
have some one waiting their coming, 
while, for Lemley’s sake, I tried to be 
patient. I was fast learning to have 
a positive dislike of Miss Dennis. Her 
treatment of poor John Dent seemed 
marked by unreasonable cruelty, for 
all my life I had been accustomed to 
regard whiskey as one of the few 
things that are essential to the happi- 
ness of mankind—and why condemn 
a man for being as happy as his finan- 
cial ability would permit? I had seen 


cents 


Squire Dennis “chip in” 50 
toward the fund intrusted to Dent's 
hands, and he had passed it over with 
the confident air of one who expected 
to come out ahead on the transaction. 
Why should a daughter object when 
the proposed purchase had her par- 
ent’s unequivocal endorsement? I 
knew that whiskey might be misused 
and that drunkenness was reprehen- 
sible; but Dent had explained that 
there was to be but 8 quarts for 16 
men, and surely that was a most mod- 
erate allowance. However, my chief 
grounds of grievance against Miss 
Dennis were wholly personal, for she 
persisted in treating me as though I 
were a mere child, in spite of my 17 
years and budding mustache. When 
she had kissed me that morning, it 
was with the air of a mother comfort- 
ing an overgrown son who had lost 
his first pocketknife or stubbed the 
nail off his big toe, and the caress had 
filled my heart with resentment. 
Worst of all, she had now announced 
her intention of turning traitor at the 
first intimation of danger and charg- 
ing me with a misdemeanor in which 
she had been the principal actor. 
Small wonder, indeed, that I was boil- 
ing over with repressed anger and 
hated myself for every minute that I 
sat on the orchard fence in meek obedi- 
ence to her command. 

Presently a stranger stepped from 
the bushes into the pathway leading 
out through the woods and beckoned 
to me to join him. He was too far 
away for me to distinguish his fea- 
tures, which were partially concealed 
by the flapping brim of a big white 
hat, and his figure was hidden by a 
black waterproof coat reaching nearly 
to his feet. Below this I could see the 
rolled-up bottoms of a pair of brown 
overalls. I judged him young from his 
erect build and sprightly movements; 
so, when he beckoned again, I merely 
imitated the gesture and_ called: 
“Walkin’ ain’t crowded, kid! ” You’re as 
close ter me as I am ter you” 
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“Come ahead, sonny,” responded a 
voice that I recognized as the property 
of Bettie Dennis—“there’s a _ rain 
blowing up from the east and we must 
hurry, hurry, hurry!” 

“You're not goin’ with me—I won’t 
stir an inch.” 

“You'll do exactly as I tell you, 
Reed Carlin. I know what Dad Mil- 
ler’s hounds can do with a cold trail, 
and I know the men who are following 
them. They'll catch or tree Rufe Lem- 
ley within three hours from the start, 
and —” 

“ An’ you want ter be at the hang- 
in’?” 

She pushed the big hat back from 
her forehead and looked me squarely 
in the eyes. “You are right,” she 
said earnestly; “for, if I am there, 
John Dent will have double cause for 
rejoicing—a conscience free from the 
stain of blood and my full permission 
to drink himself blind as soon and as 
often as he likes. On with you, boy— 
straight east; it’s not safe to follow a 
road or path, for there'll be’ men on 
all of them. Faster—faster! Ill keep 
up with you.” 

What good could come from argu- 
ment with such a girl? Her very bitter- 
ness toward John Dent dazed me, for 
it seemed to be utterly without reason. 
By her own confession she was care- 
less whether Lemley escaped or was 
hung, but in the latter case Dent 
should not have the pleasure of hand- 
ling the rope: moreover, he was to be 
kicked out of her circle of acquaint- 
anceship and told to drink himself into 
the jimjams as speedily as possible. 
I couldn't help thinking that this 
would be the easiest way out of his 
troubles and vastly preferable to gain- 
ing Bettie Dennis as a lifetime mate, 
and I wanted to shout this to her over 
my shoulder as we split our way at a 
dog-trot through the bushes and 
briars; but I was glad, a moment later, 
that I did not yield to the temptation, 
for she suddenly caught at my arm 
and begged that I would go slower. 


“That poor old cracked head of 
yours, Reed,” she said pityingly. 
“What a brute you must have thought 
me! Are you suffering very much?” 

“Not now,” I replied truthfully; and 
then, desperately: “How old are ye, 
Bettie? ” 

I realized the risk I was running in 
dropping the “Miss” from her name; 
but the question, in itself, seemed not 
at all improper. I could see the won- 
der in her eyes; but she laughed as 
she answered the query and I drew a 
long breath of relief. 

“Nineteen last June, little boy,” 
said she. “What in the world —” 

“An’ T’ll be 19 in a year an’ tew 
months, little girl,’ I retorted. “I’m 
stouter an’ bigger’n you be, an’ weigh 
more; I kin walk tew miles ter your 
one, all day long, an’ mebbe I’d be as 
smart as you are if I’d had the same 
schoolin’.” 

“Oh! ever so much smarter, I’m 
sure,” she murmured demurely. 
“Please tell me the rest of it, Mister 
Carlin; ’'m dying to hear it all.” 

“Now, I’m not scoldin’ —” 

“Oh! of course not, for you know 
I'm a girl, and girls mustn’t be 
scolded.” 

“T’m jes’ holdin’ out fer what’s right 
‘twixt man an’ —’” 

“Where’s the man, Reed?” she 
laughed, offering her dimpled little 
hand. “Can’t you see you’ve proven 
your blesséd boyishness by confessing 
you are angry? Say! you are not in 
love with me, I suppose?” 

“Not much I ain't!” 

“But, you could like me—just a 
little bit—if I would never, never 
again call you a little boy? Remember, 
Reed, that I don’t kiss my grown-up 
gentlemen friends.” 

“T don’t want you kissing me,” I 
responded ungallantly.. “This is jes’ 
how the matter stan’s: If Bettie wants 
ter shake han’s with Reed, it’s a go.” 

“She does,” responded Miss Dennis 
gravely. “There! Now we two are 
friends and I want to tell you some- 
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a secret that no one else must 





thing 
know.” 

“You needn’t—if it’s about John 
Dent,” I replied. “I know what you’re 
tryin’ ter dew, an’ why. If I can help 
ye, I will; but it ain’t necessary. 
John’ll come out all right in the wash 
—you needn’t worry about that a bit.” 
And the next minute I wished I hadn’t 
said it; because, in spite of her threat, 
Miss Dennis threw her arms around 
my neck and kissed me smack in the 
mouth. “Don’t hate me, Reed,” she 
sobbed; “I lied to you about my age 
—it’s a woman’s privilege and I 
couldn’t help it; but you’re years and 
years older than me, if I am 22 past. 
Only help me to save John, and I'll 
be your little sister as long as you 
live.” 

CHAPTER XI. 
How the Hounds Treed Their Game. 


The sun was perhaps an hour high 
when I stood by the dead ashes of our 
old camp-fire on the river bank, at 
intervals repeating the owl signal that 
was to tell Lemley I had kept my prom- 
ise. Presently there came an answer- 
ing hoot from far up the river and we 
laboriously fought our way in that 
direction through the tangled cane. 
We found the old man in the thickest 
of the brake, jubilant over his escape 
and profusely grateful for my assist- 
ance, but without a question or a 
thought of poor ’Lijah, suffering and 
perhaps dying among strangers. Miss 
Dennis’s mannish garb did not deceive 
him for a moment, but he did not com- 
ment upon the disguise or even thank 
her for taking an interest in his wel- 
fare. Such utter selfishness as his I 
never saw before or since and trust I 
may never see again. Instead of thank- 
ing us for the cornbread and bacon 
we brought him, he complained be- 
cause I had forgotten his preference 
for biscuits, and remarked that he had 
noticed lots of fat chickens around 
Squire Dennis’s premises. 

“Dont’ worry ’bout them dorgs,” he 
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remarked contemptously, when mat- 
ters were explained to him. “ Mebbe 
they mought ketch a runaway nigger, 
but Rufe Lemley wasn’t born yister- 
day. Lemme tell ye suthin’. When I 
left that hoss an’ sent him gallopin’ 
home, nary track did I make ter give 
ther dorgs a starter. Ever notice how 
clus tergether trees kin grow when 
they try? Shucks! it was dead easy 
ter keep off'n ther groun’ ther fust 
twenty yards; an’ atter that a 

“Ow-00! Ow-ow! Oo-00!” 

“Hear that darn dorg!” exclaimed 
old Rufe, with a nervous start that 
gave the lie to his recent boast of 
fearlessness. “Listen! There he goes 
again—blamed ef thar hain’t three of 
‘em. That’s what comes of layin’ here 
an’ waitin’ like you told me. Derna 
fool boy, any way! What ther devil 
am I goin’ ter dew?” 

“Get across the river,” 
“Where’s you skiff?” 

“Some son-of-a-gun must have stole 
hit las’ night—hit’s shore gone.” 

“Mebbe you kin find a big log 

“An’ git dumped off in that blamed 
cold water? Not much! Look hyar, 
Reed, what’s ther matter with you 
headin’ off them dorgs an’ shootin’ 
‘em? You’ve got a gun.” 

Bettie Dennis caught my eve and 
shook her head. “A hanging matter 
if you are caught,” said she; “ besides, 
a good dog’s life should hardly be 
sacrificed in such a cause. We must 
find another way.” 

Lemley scowled at her and cursed 
a little under his breath. 

“Reed,” said she, after a moment’s 
meditation, “I think you'll grow a bit 
taller and broader in time; but when 
a—a young gentleman is at your age 
his feet are usually as big as they are 
ever going to be.” 

“TI wear nines,” I stammered, gawp- 
ing at her in open-mouthed amaze- 
ment. “They’re most tew big—fer I 
don’t b’lieve in pinchin’ a feller’s feet; 
but thar ain’t room fer Lemley ter hide 
in ther toe of ’em.” 





said I. 
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“Tens is my proper size,” says the 
old man, snatching nervously at his 
shoe laces. “Mebbe I kin git inter 
tvothers by cuttin’ *em some, an’ I'm 
willin’ ter pay Reed ther price of a new 
pair an’ give ‘im mine.” 

“Money talks,” announced Miss Bet- 
tie sententiously. “ Hand over three 
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doggies! when they were doing 
very best, too.” 

“Gimme yer knife, kid—yer toes 
mus’ run tew a pint,” growled Lemley. 
“Damnation! don’t be so slow.” 

The old man’s footwear had slipped 
on to my feet with oodles of room to 
spare; so easily in fact, that I shivered 


their 








‘“*Hear that darn dog!’’ exclaimed old Rufe, with a nervous start. 





dollars and be quick about it—the 
dogs are drawing closer. Hurry, 
Reed! Can’t you see that he can give 
them the slip by changing shoes? All 
you will have to do is to tree from the 
hounds and they will get the blame 
for running the wrong man. Poor little 


at the thought of how walking in them 
was bound to drive in my toenails and 
skin my heels. <A few experimental 
steps carried me a little distance from 


the fuming, half-crazy fugitive, and 


when I turned Miss Dennis was at my 
elbow. “I shall take him to Dicky 
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Dodd’s cabin-boat,”’ she whispered; 
“it’s-tied up at a sand-bar at the second 
point below.” 

“You sha’n’t go with that ole 
scoun’rel alone—an’ hit jes’ comin’ 
dark.” 

“Don’t worry, lit—young man,” was 
the smiling reply; “I’ve a big revolver 
in my coat pocket and intend to walk 
second in the procession. Here he 
comes, now. Bye-bye, Reed, old boy. 
Look out for Dad Miller’s dogs and 
I’ll take care of Uncle Rufus.” 

Their course of departure was due 
south; so I bore up along the river for 
two or three hundred yards and then 
turned to the westward. The dogs 
were still coming nearer, but seemed 
to be tracking their game with great 
difficulty. Occasionally they were 
silent for a few minutes, and it was 
after such an interval that the music 
suddenly burst forth louder and 
fiercer than ever, as though the trail 
had suddenly grown fresher or the 
quarry had been sighted. In answer 
came a faraway chorus of yells from 
the men who were following the pack. 
I stood still and listened, for it was 
plain that the dogs were heading 
directly toward me, while I knew that 
Lemley had first struck the river at 
our old camping ground and could not 
have pursued the route they were fol- 
lowing. I was now at the edge of quite 
a stretch of open bottom without cane 
or undergrowth, but the dogs were 
still in the brake; for I could hear 
them tearing their way through the 
eane and occasionally one would cry 
out in complaint as the greenbriars 
caught at his tender ears or tangled 
around his legs. Again, when open 
running was reached, they turned to 
the northward and swept past me two 
hundred yards away. Then, all at 





once, as though they had over-run the 
scent in their haste, one or two of the 
pack circled and came back and in a 
minute or so all the rest followed suit. 
I had already selected a _ climbable- 
looking tree close at hand and. now 
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decided it was time to leave the earth. 

The hounds were again silent, but a 
pattering rush came from the east- 
ward and a few drops of rain struck 
my cheek as I shinned up the tree and 
found a comfortable seat in the lower 
branches. When the atmosphere is 
still, a winter’s rain gives scanty an- 
nouncement of its coming. Just a pre- 
liminary drizzle; and then the “real 
thing.” And so it was on this occasion. 
A ten-minutes’ sojourn among the 
branches of that sweet gum would 
have left me drenched to the skin, but 
luckily I was spared so unpleasant an 
experience. The pack gave tongue 
again but the tune was changed. 
“He’s treed! he’s treed!” they sig- 
naled back to their master: “Come on, 
we’ve got him!” And they couldn't 
mean me, for they were baying and 
snarling and dancing around some tree 
away out there in the darkness, fifty 
yards distant, maybe, and six times as 
far from the cane ridge that was hin- 
dering the approaching band of 
whooping, yelling horsemen. SoTI slid 
down the trunk again and found shel- 
ter under a big leaning oak, where I 
could keep good and dry while listen- 
ing. 

The first heavy swash of rain lasted 
perhaps a couple of minutes; then it 
turned again to a drizzle and I could 
hear John Dent’s voice as he charged 
in among the dogs and mildly requested 
their silence. I was naturally curious 
to learn whether he was drunk or 
sober, but found the question difficult 
to decide, for lawyers are normally 
more fluent than common people in 
their ordinary conversation and I had 
no data for judging what one might 
be capable of in the way of cussing 
a lot of noisy hounds; but presently he 
was kind enough to volunteer the in- 
formation I sought: “Come down 
from there, Lemley,” he called cau- 
tiously. “Don’t wait till the others 
get here—they’re drunk and they’ve 
got a rope; be quick about it, if you 
want to save your neck. I'll keep 
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these d—d dogs off of you.” Dent was 
evidently taking a whole lot for 
granted, and necessarily, because 
every vestige of twilight had fled at 
the coming of that rain cloud and the 
darkness was of the sort that can be 
cut into chunks with a stick. “ Hurry, 
old man,” he persisted, pleadingly; 
“come down, take my horse away 
from me and skip—I’m supposed to be 
too drunk to resist.” 

Of course there was no answer; the 
hounds renewed their clamor, the jubi- 
lant posse pressed closer and Dent 
suddenly became very, very drunk in- 
deed. “Thish way, boysh!” he called; 
“Tll guide you with my p-p-plaintive 
voish—if the dern’d dogsh’ll on’y let 
me. Vener’ble ole gen’leman’sh up a 
tree an’ won’t talk a lick. Shomebody 
bring me ’n axe.” 

In the confused jumble of excited 
remarks and threatening demands that 
the supposititious fugitive should come 
down and be lynched, I crept as close 
as I dared, not fearing the men so 
much, but in wholesome dread of the 
hounds; I fancied that they might at 
any moment catch the scent of Lem- 
ley’s shoes, charge upon me like a pack 
of ravening wolves and tear every 
vestige of flesh from my bones. It was 
my first experience with man-hunting 
hounds, but I knew all about their 
ferocity at second hand, as who in the 
South does not? The men were dis- 
mounting and tying their horses to 
trees and saplings, and I gathered 
from the drift of their maudlin conver- 
sation that they were somewhat at a 
loss how to proceed. 

“ Bigges’ ole gum in the swamps, an’ 
not as much as a gappy-edged hatchet 
in the crowd,” complained Squire Den- 
nis. 

“Le’s light a fire an’ shine his eyes,” 
some one suggested. 

“P’raps Honor’ble Court’ll ‘low me a 
few remarksh,” said Dent with true 
drunken gravity: “statue of limitash 
won’t permit buildin’ fire tonight. 
Super’bundant moisture prohibitsh. 


Whazzer mazzer wiz climbin’ the ole 
tree? Lemme go up an’ frow vener’ble 
ole gen’leman down. Ain’t that 
right? ” 

The proposition met with instant 
and hilarious assent, which changed to 
a howl of derision when Dent blandly 
commanded: “Some of you fellersh 
bring me a ladder.” 

“Dent’s paralyzed,” commented the 
constable: “I tell you what we'll do, 
boys. All of us git in a circle clus up 
to the tree, and, when I give the word, 
we'll skin the bark to the top bud with 


buckshot. You bet, that’ll fetch him.” 
“Hol on a minnit,’ commanded 
Dent: “we're officersh of the law an’ 


thish thing’s gotter be done’cordin’ pre- 
cedent. Man up the tree’s in no hurry 
—he’ll wait while I gwinter ’ticulars. 
Vener’ble ole man, up there—fazzer of 
a fam’ly, an’ got rheumatishm. Now, 
s’pose you fill him full of lead an’ he 
fallsh a hundred an’ six feet—aint’ he 
goin’ ter be sheriously shocked? I 
leave it to the Honorble Court. An’ 
in that case, won’t it be our duty an’ 
pleasure to give vener’ble ole gen’le- 
man a drink? Fur’ermore, not know- 
in’ how much he can hold, ain’t it 


. viseable to inshpect the jug all ’round 


*fore he goesh ag’inst it?” 

There is a streak of common pru-- 
dence in every man’s composition. In 
some cases it may lay pretty deep and 
it takes digging to uncover it; but in 
this case John Dent’s words had the 
requisite penetration. 

“Oh, he’s still able to set up an’ no- 
tice things,” remarked one of the posse 
admiringly; “I said it when he left 
the empty jug with that gang back 
yander at the big road. Bring her in, 
Dent; mebbe Lemley’ll come down 
when he gits a smell of the pure stuff.” 

This was the chance I had been 
waiting for. In justice to John Dent 
(who was doubtless hard pressed for 
an idea how to save Lemley’s neck), I 
must have a word with him without 
the knowledge of his companions. It 
seemed like tempting Providence to 
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get any closer to those dogs, but I 
took the risk, and, by the time Dent 
reached his horse, was close enough 
to make him hear a tolerably _loud 
whisper. “It’s Reed Carlin,” I said; 
“let them fellers shell that tree-top 
till they git tired—hit’s nothin’ more’n 
a ’coon or a wildcat.” 

“ Where’s Lemley?” he asked. 

“Safe enough. Bettie Dennis has 
got him an’ gone.” 

I had expected him to swear a little 
at this news, but his profanity was 
energetic and profuse beyond my fond- 
est expectations. The men at the tree 
overheard him and laughed. “ Wait a 
minnit, an’ mebbe you kin cuss old 
Lemley at shorter range,” one of them 
suggested—* hurry up that corn-juice 
—I'm gittin’ cold.” 

“Wait for me here until I can give 
them the slip,” Dent whispered with 
returning caution; “nine of the orig- 
inal fifteen are already on the retired 
list and I’ve got the others grabbed 
and going.” Then, with a joyous yell, 
“Shmellsh better’n ever, boysh! Won- 
’erf'll stuff—reg’lar ‘brosial nectar! 
Don’t hurry me, fellersh! schedule on 
thish road all upset by reshent storm.” 

Some of them met him half-way, and 
then there was a few minutes of 
silence. Presently one of the posse 
began to protest that he was an hon- 
est man, as yet free from the stain of 
innocent blood—that he had never in 
his life hit a man that was down and 
couldn’t possibly shoot at a man who 
was up a tree; some one else agreed 
with him in this wholly unexpected 
expression of human sympathy, tell- 
ing, between maudlin sobs, how his 
poor wife and children would feel if 
the husband and father should confess 
to such a deed of needless cruelty. 
Absolute silence on the part of Squire 
Dennis and the constable told of their 
indecision, but Dad Miller, who owned 
the hounds, pleaded that it would be 
unsportsmanlike to give up anything 
once safely treed, “’ceptin’ it went in 
a holler.” The majority were against 
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him, however, and in all probability 
the posse would have at once turned 
homeward, had not John Dent decided 
to give further proof of his inebriety 
by proceeding with the programme as 
originally outlined. I heard the sharp 
Click-click! as the hammers of his shot- 
gun came back and quite naturally 
turned my eyes toward the top of the 
big gum, of which, in ordinary light, 
I would have had a much clearer view 
than any of the men grouped around 
its trunk. So it chanced that I saw 
something by the instantaneous illumi- 
nation as that tongue of red flame 
leaped upward from the gun barrel. In 
one of the upper forks “crouched a 
bulky object, quite as big as a man; 
and a man I believed it to be, for it 
suddenly straightened upward along 
the tree, as though stung by one of the 
shot, and its height was a good 6 ft. 
if an inch. The blackness swallowed 
it again, but almost immediately a sec- 
ond shot rang out and once more I saw 
it—now standing on all fours upon a 
level limb, with its back arched as 
though preparing to spring. Then 
down it came—crashing through the 
lower branches and striking the earth 
half-way between the silent, startled 
men and their horses. The dogs were 
upon it instantly, and, above their 
fierce mouthing as they dashed for- 
ward, I heard Squire Dennis berating 
Dent for his “darn drunken folly.” 
“They'll eat him up blood-raw!” he 
shouted; “knock ’em off, Dad! kick 
their ribs in! Mebbe he’s jest only 
stunded.” But the object of his sym- 
pathy seemed strangely capable of han- 
dling the hounds without assistance. 
The first ones in the fight were the 
first out of it, and they came back yell- 
ing louder than ever and in a different 
key. For a couple of seconds it seemed 
as though every dog in the pack was 
begging for help to turn something 
loose, and I guess they got it, judging 
by the way they whimpered when 
safely back where they could stand be- 
tween a pair of jeans pantslegs, the 
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chosen harbor of refuge for a badly 
licked canine; but every mother’s son 
of them was ready to follow open- 
mouthed when their conqueror re- 
treated from the battle-field. <A half- 
minute would have covered the fight 
with several seconds to spare, and I 
was glad when it was over. It isn’t 
pleasant to stand within twenty feet of 
such a mix-up, hearing it all and seeing 
nothing, and every moment expecting 
to have a full-grown panther come 
sprawling all over you. It would be 
idle to deny that I was frightened, but 
[I guess there were older and better 
looking men than myself in that crowd 
with just as bad a case of nervous pal- 
pitation. It afterwards transpired that 
panthers had been unknown on that 
particular range for a dozen years; so 
I was doubtless the only one who was 
not considerably mystified as well as 
scared. 

A match flared brightly and I 
dropped close to the ground, to avoid 
discovery. 

“Hyar’s ole Ranger, my best black- 
an’-tan, with his throat cut wide open,” 
snarled Dad Miller; “ an’ yander’s one 
of the pups with his innards draggin’. 
Say! that ole hill-billy must be hell 
with a knife, as well as a holy terror 
on the jump. Crawl ver hosses, boys; 
I’m gwine ter foller them dogs!” 

“But it couldn’t have been a man,” 
protested Squire Dennis. “ Lord God! 
a man couldn't jump from the top of 
that gum ’thout bu’stin’ himself wide 
open.” 

“What was it, then?—A ’possum or 
a woodrat? You'll be tellin’ me next 
that a limb fell on them dogs an’ then 
lit out through the bottom, clearin’ 
forty feet at a jump. Jes’ wait till we 
tree him ag’in, an’ then I'll show you 
sights!” At this juncture I thought it 
prudent to move a little farther from 
the horses and so lost a part of the 
conversation; but it was soon evident 
that the chase was again being re- 
sumed. One by one the men straggled 
off through the woods, until the shrill 


whinnying of a horse voiced its protest 
at being left alone. I judged that John 
Dent had contrived to be forgotten by 
his companions and presently I heard 
him calling me. “ Everything is lovely 
now, Reed,” he said. “How do you 
feel after the excitement?” 

“Wet tew ther hide,” said I. “Say! 
that was a painter, all right. I seed 
hit, an’ ’twas big as a skinned mule. 
Now, what’s ther next move?” 

“Feel bad?” 

“My head’s hurtin’ some—an’ I’m 
shakin’ like I had a chill.” 

“Tl have you hunting shelter in a 
minute or two. Get on this horse and 
let him have his head—he’ll land you 
right at Dennis’s stable. But first 
tell me all about Bettie and Lemley.” 

I told him everything, or as much as 
[ could with loyalty to Miss Dennis, 
and he seemed to understand all that 
remained untold. I knew that he was 
seriously concerned for her safety and 
would follow on to the cabin-boat and 
join her if possible. 

“ Reed,” he said,as we parted, “ judg- 
ing by what you have seen and heard 
tonight, do you believe I have success- 
fully resisted temptation? ” 

“Sober as a meat-axe, John,” I re- 
plied. “Tl swear tew hit.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
The Handicap of a Mismatched Eye. 

Take the wisest man and the biggest 
fool horse in the United States and 
turn them loose in the woods on a dark 
night with no road to guide them, and 
the horse will be the first one home. 
That’s what people mean by the term 
“horse sense ”—something with which 
Nature endows all of her creatures and 
which is crowded out of human brains 
by book-learning. John Dent’s big bay 
‘arried me to my destination as di- 
rectly as if the sun had been shining. 
Once, when I was sure he was going 
wrong and held him into a hard bit of 
road that we chanced to strike, he 
turned out of it again as soon as the 
rein was slackened, and presently I 
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saw the light shining from Squire Den- 
nis’s kitchen window. The rain and 
chilly wind together had me pretty 
considerably bested by that time, and I 
was glad enough to get into the warm 
stable and be as long as possible about 
unsaddling and feeding; and, while 1 
was shucking the corn, Mrs. Dennis 
came out with a lantern. 

“T heard you ride up, and, when the 
bay whinnied at the gate, I was sure it 
was Dent,” she said. “Are they to- 
gether? ” : 

I was at a loss how to reply, not 
knowing whether Bettie had told her 
of our conspiracy to defeat the aim of 
Justice. 

“ Elizabeth is supposed to be visiting 
her aunt,” she said, noting my hesita- 
tion. “Her secrets are all mine; so 
you needn’t hesitate to tell me every- 
thing.” 

I made my story as short as I could 
and Mrs. Dennis was kind enough to 
refrain from interruptions. When I 
told of changing shoes with Lemley 
she lowered the lantern and glanced at 
my feet, and she laughed a little over 
the mistake Dad Miller’s hounds made 
when they treed a panther instead of 
a man; but any uneasiness she might 
have felt on Bettie’s account was kept 
carefully to herself. “And John was 

‘the only sober man there,” she said 
when I had finished. 

“JT reckon Miss Bettie’ll be glad,” I 
said, forgetting that the young lady 
referred to had a father as well as a 
sweetheart in the crowd. “D’ye s’pose 
she’ll marry Dent if he quits drink- 
in’?” 

Mrs. Dennis laughed good-humor- 
edly. ; 

“Since we are exchanging confi- 
dences tonight, Reed, I suppose I must 
tell you; but when you grow a little 
older you will know that a woman who 
undertakes to reform a man has al- 
ready made up her mind to marry him, 
whether she succeeds or not. I am 
speaking of a true womanly woman, 
now—there are others, but they are 
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not worth considering. When one of 
the right sort gives away her heart, 
she will put up with anything and 
everything, if only assured that she is 
loved in return. I think Bettie will 
make a man of John Dent, but in any 
event the marriage is inevitable. It is 
only a question of which will yield 
first, habit or principle.” 

“Mebbe so,” said I doubtingly. “I 
had got Bettie sized up different ter 
that, though. Wimmen’s minds may be 
more changeabler than men’s; but I'll 
tell ye what, Mis Dennis: if I was a 
woman I wouldn’t marry nary man on 
earth that would ride a hoss with a 
Spanish bit, kick a dog, whip a gal 
child or git drunk. No, sir! Before 
I'd dew that I’d come mighty nigh 
livin’ an’ dyin’ an ole maid.” 

“OQ Reed! you shouldn’t say such 
things,” she laughed. “Spare the feel- 
ings of a loving wife, who has lived 
a quarter of a century with just sucha 
man and wouldn’t trade him, even up, 
for the Emperor of China.” 

“Tve seed his pictur’,” said I, refer- 
ring to the Celestial monarch; “he 
wears dresses, for all the world like a 
woman—and, for that matter, so does 
purty nigh ewrybody ’ceptin’ we-all 
hyar in Arkansaw. Uncle Joe Martin 
has done got a lot of books that shows 
‘em. I’ve an idee they’re shore comf’t- 
able.” ; 

“The dresses? Why, of course they 
are. I’m so glad you’re not prejudiced 
against feminine attire, for that is all 
I can offer you to wear while your own 
clothing dries. You’d be lost in one 
of Mr. Dennis’s suits. Now, don’t say 
a word! there’s no one here to see you 
except Dicky Dodd, and I don’t believe 
he’d notice the difference. Why, the 
boy’s teeth are fairly chattering with 
the cold! Come right in the house— 
this minute.” 

There was a good hot fire in the 
kitchen and Mrs. Dennis quickly rus- 
tled me up an armload of dry duds and 
then left me to myself while I changed. 
They were probably some dresses that 
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the daughter of the house had out- 
grown and there were three of them 
and all woolen. As I slipped on the 
first of the three, I discovered that it 
was a bit too long, but entirely too 
small at the waist to button. For a 
moment I was puzzled how to over- 
come this difficulty, but eventually 
compromised by putting on the second 
garment with the buttons behind, and 
the third in the reverse order, fasten- 
ing this last as best I could with loops 
of fishline. I was surely a very fat 
and healthy looking girl when I opened 
the door as a signal that Mrs. Dennis 
might re-enter, and she couldn’t help 
smiling quite a lot; but the comfort of 
being warm once more and the appetiz- 
ing smell of the good things that were 
simmering and browning around that 
kitchen stove would have kept me ina 
good humor had there been a whole 
roomful of women laughing at me. 
And I guess it was because I was good 
and didn’t get mad that prompted Mrs. 
Dennis to primp me up a little with a 
white, high-bibbed apron and a pink 
neck-ribbon, which together effectually 
hid the fishline lacing as well as the 
gaping crevice that it couldn’t pull 
together. As reflected in Bettie’s lit- 
tle mirror in the dining-room, I was a 
perfect dream in blue and white 
and pink—an awfully frowzle-headed 
dream until I got action on my hair 
with a big comb, and then, just for 
fun, appropriated a handy hair-ribbon 
and put it to its proper use. Then, 
I was “a vision of loveliness,” or at 
least Mrs. Dennis said so, and never 
smiled when she said it. 

I was to occupy a little room up- 
stairs under the roof, reached by a 
stairway outside the kitchen door. 
Mrs. Dennis told me how to find my 
way and suggested the inadvisability 
of- sitting up suddenly in bed when I 
awoke, as the rafters were of seasoned 
oak and possessed sharp corners. Then 
she left me in full control of the 
kitchen, to eat whatever I pleased and 
as much of it as I wanted, and to see 


that the remainder—if there happened 
to be such—was left covered up in the 
pots and pans to keep warm for the 
next comer. So I tucked my numerous 
dress-sleeves to the elbow, that they 
might not dabble in my coffee cup or 
the gravy dish, gingerly seated myself 
on the edge of a chair, smoothed the 
bib of my apron and went to work. I 
felt that giving the new girl her first 
meal was a task of sufficient impor- 
tance to be undertaken in a methodical 
and painstaking way and was pleased 
to see that her appetite promised to 
hold out to the conclusion of the cere- 
mony. While I was eating I heard the 
outer door of the kitchen swing par- 
tially open and supposed that the latch 
had not been securely fastened, but I 
was speedily undeceived. “You are 
here before me, thank God for that!” 
said John Dent, coming in drenched 
and dripping. It was evident that he 
had at first glance mistaken me for 
Bettie and his dejection was pitiful 
when he saw my face and understood. 
“The cabin-boat is gone,” he said; “I 
was sure she had come home.” Then 
he dropped into a chair, swallowed a 
cup of scalding hot coffee and a few 
mouthfuls of food, filled and lighted 
his pipe and went back into the dark- 
ness and the rain. And not a word 
could I find to comfort him. Once I 
thought of saying that Mrs. Dennis 
was not worrying about her daughter; 
but I knew too well he would answer, 
“She thinks that Bettie is with me.” 
Supper over, I again viewed myself in 
the mirror—not because of vanity, this 
time, but to learn whether my injured 
head would be the better for re-band- 
aging. The swelling around my eye 
had partially subsided and the sharp, 
darting pains had left the side of my 
head and face, but a general soreness 
still remained. Outwardly I looked 
about as well as ever, except that one 
eye was a bit red and puffy around the 
lids, much as though I had been indulg- 
ing in a jolly good one-sided cry. And, 
to bear out this presumption, when I 
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attempted to smile, one side of my 
mouth refused to curl; it was only a 
temporary paralysis of some of the 
facial muscles and soon passed away, 
but for the time being I was consid- 
erable of a sight. 

Only the dining-room door separated 
me from the apartment where poor old 
*Lijah lay, and I felt that I ought not 
go to bed without seeing him, I found 
him sleeping as peacefully as a child, 
while Dicky Dodd sat in a big rocking 
chair at the head of the bed, snoring 
regularly but not overly loud. I 
touched his shoulder and he opened 
his eyes and blushed vividly. “ Pardon 
me, Miss,” said he; “I fear that the 
excitement and fatigue of the past 24 
hours have proven inducive to som- 
nolency; but I am not neglecting my 
duties—fortunately being so consti- 
tuted that the slightest movement on 
the part of my patient will instantly 
and effectively arouse me. I suppose 
you have been informed of my good 
fortune? ” 

I seated myself upon the foot of the 
bed, coquettishly adjusted my skirts 
with just the tip of a bare toe show- 
ing, and treated him to a profile smile 
bespeaking expectancy and interest. 
“T hain’t heard a thing, Mister Dodd. 
What sort of good luck did ye butt 
intew?” 

“Tt will be ‘Doctor Dodd’ in a few 
days—as soon as I can pass the State 
board of examiners. I am to practice 
three years with Dr. Llewellyn for my 
board and clothing and then we will 
continue in equal partnership until he 
retires and leaves me in undisputed 
possession of the field. He is simply 
delighted with my mental attainments 
and with what he is pleased to term 
my phenomenal intuitive grasp of 
physical conditions. Now, for example, 
let us take the case of the present 
patient. Llewellyn contended that 





“ How’s *Lijah comin’ on, anyhow?” 
I asked, glad of a chance to put ina 
word. 
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“Fine as silk. No febrile symptoms 
as yet and his circulation and respira- 
tion are approximately normal. Llewel- 
lyn contended that codeine 

“ Goin’ ter take Lula with ye?” 

“The doctor thought his wife would 
object, but I have succeeded in pro- 
viding her with a satisfactory home. 
Your mother says she must take meas- 
ures to secure a companion for her 
childless old age ‘a 

And, this time, I interrupted him 
with a laugh, for I could picture how 
the true Bettie Dennis would have re- 
ceived this hint of her own early 
departure to another home. Poor, 
simple Dicky! he stared at me in utter 
amazement as I strove to modify my 
mirth to a girlish giggle, but could 
only murmur: “Don’t, Miss Dennis. 
Such an unealled-for exhibition of 
mirth terrifies me, denoting as it does 
a tendency toward hysteria, which I 
could not control with such prescrip- 
tions as I have at hand. Try holding 
the body rigid while respiring deeply 
and regularly, and concentrate your 
gaze upon an imaginary point on yon- 
der door.” 

I followed his directions to the let- 
ter, for the simple reason that heavy 
steps were just then heard on the front 
veranda. An instant later some one 
knocked and Dicky breathlessly whis- 
pered: “ Angels and ministers of grace 
defend us!” 

“See who it is, Dodd,” said I. 
your place—you’re a man.” 

“IT c¢e-can’t leave my patient,’ he 
stammered. “ Dadgum the feller! tell 
him ter go ’way, afore we turn the 
dogs loose.” 

“ Mebbe he’s lookin’ fer a doctor,” 
said I; but Dicky was too badly scared 
to take the bait. So I pattered in my 
bare feet across the room and opened 
the door. 

“Excuse my calling at such an tn- 
timely hour, Miss,” said a voice, which 
I certainly had never heard before. 
“T was anxious to learn if anything 
had been heard of Rufe Lemley since 
his escape? ” 
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A BLUE-GRASS CARLIN. 


“The men are out atter him—an’ 
they’ve got dogs,” I replied, determined 
to refrain from lying while I might. 
“Some of ’em ought ter be showin’ up 
afore long.” Then, as country etiquette 
demanded under any and all circum- 
stances, “ won’t ye come in?” 

“T am entirely too damp to accept 
such a kindly invitation,” laughed the 
stranger, removing his slouch hat and 
shaking the rain from it in a shower. 
I noticed that he was pretty well ad- 
vanced in years, that his hair was 
cropped short, and that his rather 
handsome face was without beard or 
mustache and showed not a trace of 
color nor sun tan. “Can I see Reed 
Carlin?” 

“He w-went away w-with t’others,” 
I stammered. “I'll tell him you called, 
Mister if 

“Never mind the name, Miss,” said 
the man with a funny little smile; 
“and I am really not so particular now 
about seeing him—since I have met 
you.” And he looked squarely at my 
bad eye in a way that made me trembly 
in the knees. There wasn’t a particle 
of doubt that this utter stranger had 
penetrated my disguise at a glance. It 
had been easy enough to hoodoo 
Dicky Dodd, who was too thoroughly 
wrapped up in his own important 
affairs to know or care anything about 
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the common, everyday people around 
him; but here was a man who knew 
me at first glance for a boy in dresses 
and, moreover, was quite competent 
to identify the boy. 

“T heard of this affair at Newport 
three hours ago,” he went on, “and 
have ridden hard to get here. It don’t 
matter whether I am a newspaper re- 
porter or a detective—you can guess 
at that part of it as you like; but at 
any rate I am interested in Lemley 
and will look around again sometime 
tomorrow to learn if there is any news. 
And now I will apologize again for 


this intrusion and bid you Good- 
night.” 


I turned from the door as it closed, 
passed Dicky without a word and 
made my way to the little room under 
the roof, thoroughly uneasy at this 
new and unexpected complication in 
the web of mystery and trouble that 
tangled and threw me at every step. 
Removing two-thirds of my unaccus- 
tomed garb, I tumbled into bed—fully 
satisfied that in ten minutes something 
would happen to roll me out again and 
possibly give me a flying start up 
through the roof, regardless of rafters 
and shingles; but again the unexpected 
happened, for my head had hardly hit 
the pillow before I was sound asleep. 

To BE CONTINUED. 
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NATCHITOCHES. 


THE OLDEST TOWN IN THE LOUISIANA TERRITORY. 


By HELEN GRAY. 


ATCHITOCHES’ chief claim to 
| N distinction lies in the fact that 
it is the oldest town within the 
limits of that vast territory which 
Napoleon the Great ceded to the 
United States on April 30, 1803. The 
town nestles among low hills, in Nor- 
thern Louisiana, in the fertile Valley 
of the Red River, and has an attract- 
ive, semi-tropical verdure. Its name 
means Chincapin eaters. Rich in his- 
tory and legendary lore, in population 
it counts but 3,000 souls. 
Natchitoches people are fond of tell- 
ing you that New Orleans was a swamp 
when their town had its beginning. 
Before good Louis Jucharét de St. 
Denis, a knight of the military order 
of St. Louis, planted his post here, in 
about 1707, the site was occupied by 
an Indian village. ; 
A few years ago Natchitoches was 
a Red River town. With the prover- 
bial fickleness of alluvial streams, that 
waterway changed its course—leaving 
her inland about 3 miles. She yet has 
the Cane River, an ancient channel of 
the Red, which is navigable only a few 
weeks in the year. During the dry sea- 
son cotton and other products are 
raised in the bed of the stream and 
cattle may be seen roaming there, per- 
haps over a stretch of Bermuda grass. 
Once Natchitoches tobacco bore a 
world-wide reputation. The King of 
France and his nobles were among its 
patrons, and many a high-born dame 
and gallant pinched Natchitoches snuff 
from silver snuff boxes. In some parts 
of the Parish the famed perique 


tobacco is still raised. It is of a strong 
quality and takes its name from the 
Spaniard who first raised it here. Of 
quaintness and old-timeness Natchi- 
toches possesses suflicient to delight 
the antiquarian. Her stréets are the 
crookedest on earth: a cow, wander- 
ing idly over the land, will give an 
idea as to their configuration. In her 
court-house are to be found valuable 
records—among them a_ statement 
made by St. Denis to the West India 
Company (of which John Law, of “ Mis- 
sissippi Bubble” fame, was president). 
Traces of a trail just outside the town, 
leading off in the direction of San 
Antonio, and a forgotten graveyard, 
represent Natchitoches under Spanish 
domination, which lasted from 17638 to 
1802. 

The town is distinctly French. One 
of the rarest spots is an ancient grave- 
yard, built on the site of the fort which 
St. Denis erected. Many of the tombs 
show French inscriptions. In one cor- 
ner of this God’s acre, in a romantic 
grave, sleeps an Indian princess. She 
was wooed by a Spanish officer, and 
married to him, as she thought; but 
when the troops were ordered away 
she was told by her wily lover that the 
marriage had been only a mock one. 
As the ship bearing the recreant officer 
passed a beautiful bluff in the Red 
River, just outside of the town, the 
heart-broken princess was seen to leap 
into the stream. Her body was res- 
cued and given respectful burial, and 
the historical society of Natchitoches 
is now taking charge of the grave. 
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There is another mound, of more 
recent date, which excites a degree of 
interest. Its four sides are bounded 
by numerous suspicious-looking bot- 
tles. The stranger within the gates of 
Natchitoches is told that this is the 
grave of Old Bob—an old trusty whose 
strong weakness was drink. He was 
found drowned in the river, one day, 
with an empty whiskey bottle in his 
pocket. Old Bob belonged to the fam- 
ily of a lady who was courted by Gen. 
Grant when he was a young gallant in 
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the town. Another building that 
attracts is of Moorish appearance. 
One of its owners married a widow 
lady, some 25 or 30 years his senior, 
who was deaf, blind and bed-ridden 
but possessed of a bank account of 
superior proportions. He was a most 
devoted husband, though his spouse 
lived about as long as he did and died, 
leaving her entire fortune to her own 
heirs. The fate of the old Bullard 
mansion was to become the dormitory 
of the Louisiana State Normal School, 














**Cattle and horses may often be seen in the bed of Cane River, grazing on Bermuda grass.”’ 





these parts, before the Mexican War. 
The future conqueror was sowing his 
wild oats pretty rapidly then and the 
young beauty’s family objected to his 
attentions. Instead of gracing the 
White House, she lived to become the 
wife of a carpenter. 

Natchitoches has been through sev- 
eral conflagrations, but the ante-bel- 
lum style of architecture largely pre- 
vails. On the banks of the river is an 
interesting old French house, built of 
dirt, which is said to be the oldest in 


which stands on an elevation overlook- 
ing the beautiful and fertile Valley of 
Cane River, in full view of the hill 
upon which St. Denis fought and won 
the country from the Indians. Some 
40 miles from Natchitoches is the old 
McAlpin Plantation, where Harriet 
Beecher Stowe is said to have laid the 
scenes of her story. The famous 
“cabin” is pointed out. It was sent to 
the World’s Fair at Chicago, on condi- 
tion that it would be returned. 











“THE CUSTER FIGHT AND OTHER MATTERS.” 


By LINDA W. SLAUGHTER. 


HAVE read with inter- 
est the article under 
the above caption, in 
the April number of 
Sports AFIELD by 
Doane Robinson, in 
which he disposes of 
the whole question 
by a positive asser- 
tion (of which he of- 
fers no proof) and by 
‘alling Sitting Bulla 
disrespectful name 








as follows: 

‘*Mrs. Slaughter is mistaken about the situation, and 
Father Genin was imposed upon by Sitting Bull (who 
may fairly be denominated the worst old demagogue of 
the Indian race).” 

It is true that there are many differ- 
ent versions of the famous battle on 
the Little Big Horn; and, in the ab- 
sence of white survivors of Custer’s 
immediate command and their testi- 
mony, it is difficult to evolve from the 
ass of contradictory statements the 
irue facts. But I maintain that the 
account of Sitting Bull, the leader in 
command—related in confidence, in 
1887, to his adopted brother and be- 
lovéd priest—is entitled to as respect- 
ful consideration as that of any other 
Indian who was present, or that of any 
historian at the present day who de- 
pends for his information upon the un- 
certain memory of Agency Indians, 
more than 20 years after the battle was 
fought. During the many years that 
Father Genin lived as a missionary 
with the Teton Indians—journeying 
with them in their frequent wanderings 
over the Territories of Dakota and Mon- 
tana, as an adopted member of the tribe 
and family of Black Moon and Sitting 
Bull—he kept a daily journal of the 
happenings of each day and recorded 
the leading events of each trip. These 


diaries and journals, with the results 
of his ethnological researches as to the 
religion, customs and superstitions of 
the Indians, he bequeathed to me on 
his death-bed, and no one who knows 
the integrity and truthfulness of this 
sainted man will ever question the 
accuracy of anything therein recorded. 
I have some personal knowledge of 
these Indians myself, having lived with 
my husband—an Army surgeon—at 
military posts in the Department of 
lakota, years before the Custer battle 
was fought. 

In determining the facts in histori- 
cal matters, where the evidence is con- 
tlicting, I presume that the legal pro- 
vision as to the preponderance of 
evidence must prevail; and, therefore, 
this narrative of Father Genin’s—taken 
from the lips of Sitting Bull one year 
after the battle—is entitled to at least 
equal consideration with later-day ac- 
counts, compiled from the recollections 
of superannuated “coffee coolers” 
around the Government reservations. 
The effort to exalt Gall, or “ The Gaul ” 
as was properly his name (it having 
been given him by some Army people 
aut Fort Rice because of his fine, 
statuesque figure—resembling, in its 
contour of neck and chest, some pic- 
tures of Roman sculpture depicting the 
Gauls of ancient history), has not sue- 
eceded. Gaul was a fearless warrior 
and fought recklessly in the Custer 
battle, under the orders of Black Moon, 
the supreme high chief in command, 
and Sitting Bull, commander-in-chief 
of the Indian forces. He went with 
them to Canada and the friendship be- 
tween Sitting Bull and The Gaul was 
only broken when the latter surren- 
dered to the United States troops, 
against the positive orders of the for- 
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mer. When Sitting Bull himself was 
forced to surrender and was brought to 
the reservation, Gaul met him with 
insults and thereafter was his bitter 
enemy. At that time it was published 
in the press that Gaul denounced Sit- 
ting Bull for cowardice at the battle, 
because, instead of charging with the 
warriors, he sat upon his horse with 
the first chief, Black Moon (who was 
not killed in the battle), beside the 
ecuncil lodge—issuing orders to the 
runners. That was the proper position 
for the first soldier of the army in bat- 
tle; and by insulting Sitting Bull, Gaul 
exemplified that trait of human nature, 
white as well as red, which prompts 
humble obsequiousness to superiors 
while they are in command, succeeded 
by overbearing insolence when the one- 
time master can be insulted with im- 
punity. But Gaul won favor with the 
white men, whose interest it was to 
excite popular prejudice against Sit- 
ting Bull, and who sought to transfer 
the latter’s honors, won by matchless 
leadership, to a subordinate chief. 

I have no patience with the attempt 
to pose Gaul as a hero. I knew him at 
Fort Rice, in 1872, as a cowardly mur- 
derer, who, with his band, killed Lieut. 
Adair, on the return of the Second 
Expedition to the Yellowstone, and, a 
few days later, with his own hands, he 
killed and savagely mutilated our 
friend, Lieut. Crosby—a _ one-armed 
officer of the Civil War—almost within 
sight of the fort. 

To illustrate the well-known diffi- 
culty experienced by persons who have 
participated in the same tragedy to 
relate its occurrences as precisely the 
same, I here append the story of Red 
Horse—a Sioux chief and a prominent 
participant in the battle—as related by 
iim soon after his surrender in 1881. 
Yet his account does not differ mate- 
rially from that of Sitting Bull. Red 
Horse’s story is as follows: 

“Five springs ago I with many Sioux In- 
dians took down our tepees and moved from 
Cheyenne River to the Rosebud River, where 





we camped a few days; then took down and 
packed up our lodges, and moved to the 
Little Big Horn River and pitched our lodges 
with the large camp of Sioux. 

“The Sioux were camped on the Little Big 
Horn River as follows: The lodges of the 
Uncpapas were pitched highest up the 
river, under a bluff; the Santee lodges were 
pitched next; the Oglalas were pitched next; 
the Brulé lodges were pitched next; the 
Minneconjou i:odges were pitched next; the 
Sans Arcs lodges were pitched next; the 
Blackfeet lodges were pitched next; the 
Cheyenne lodges were pitched next. A few 
Arikara Indians were among the Sioux, be- 
ing without lodges of their own. Some of 
the Two Kettle band were among the other 
Sioux without lodges. 

“I was a Sioux chief in the council. My 
ledge was pitched in the centre of the camp. 
The day of the attack, I and four women 
were a short distance from the camp, dig- 
ging wild turnips. Suddenly, one of the 
women attracted my attention to a cloud 
of dust, rising a short distance from the 
camp. To the camp I and the women ran. 
When I arrived, a person told me to hurry 
to the council. The soldiers charged so 
quickly, we could not talk (council). We 
came out of the council lodge and talked in 
all directions. The Sioux mount horses, take 
guns and go fight the soldiers. Women and 
children mount horses and go (meaning they 
got out of the way). 

“Among the soldiers was an officer who 
rode a horse with four white feet. (From 
the memoranda of an Army officer, this was 
Capt. French of the Seventh Cavalry.) The 
Sioux have for a long time fought many 
brave men of different people; but the Sioux 
say this officer was the bravest man they had 
ever fought. I do not know whether this 
was Gen. Custer or not. Many of the Sioux 
men that I heard talking tell me it was. I 
saw this officer in the fight, but did not see 
nis body. It has been told me that he was 
killed by a Santee Indian, who took his 
horse. This officer wore a large-brimmed hat 
and a deerskin coat. This officer saved the 
lives of many soldiers by turning his horse 
and covering the retreat. Sioux say this 
officer was the bravest man they ever fought. 
I saw two officers looking alike, both having 
long, yellowish hair. 

“Before the attack the Sioux were camped 
on the Rosebud River. Sioux moved down a 
river running into the Little Bighorn River, 
crossed the Little Bighorn River and camped 
mn its west bank. 

“This day (day of attack) a Sioux man 
started to go to Red Cloud Agency, but when 
he had gone a short distance from camp he 
saw a cloud of dust rising and turned back 
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end said he thought a herd of buffalo was 
coming near the village. 

“The day was hot. 1n a short time the sol- 
diers charged the camp. (This was Maj. 
Peno’s battalion of the Seventh Cavalry.) 
The soldiers came on the trail made by the 
Sioux camp in moving, and crossed the Lit- 
tle Bighorn River above where the Sioux 
crossed, and attacked the lodges of the 
Uncpapas, farthest up the river. The women 
and children ran down the Little Bighorn a 
short distance into a ravine. The soldiers 
set fire to tne lodges. All thé Sioux now 
charged the soldiers and drove them in con- 
tusion across the Little Bighorn River, which 
was very rapid, and several soldiers were 
drowned in it. On ahill the soldiers stopped 
and the Sioux surrounded them. A Sioux 
man came and said that a different party of 
soldiers had ail the women and children 
prisoners. Like a whirlwind, the word went 
around, and the Sioux all heard it and left 
the soldiers on the hill and went quickly to 
save the women and children. 

“From the hill that the soldiers were on to 
the place where the different soldiers (by 
this term Red Horse always means the bat- 
talion immediately commanded by General 
Custer, his mode of distinction being that 
they were a different body from that first 
encountered) were seen was level ground 
with the exception of a creek. Sioux thought 
the soldiers on the hill (i. e., Reno’s battal- 
ton) would charge them in rear, but when 
they did not the Sioux thought the soldiers 
on the hill were out of cartridges. As soon 
as we had killed all the different soldiers, 
the Sioux all went back to kill the soldiers 
onthe hill. All the Sioux watched around the 
hill on which were the soldiers, until a Sioux 
man came and saia many walking soldiers 
were coming near. The coming of the walk- 
ing soldiers was the saving of the soldiers 
en the hill. Sioux cannot fight the walking 
soldiers (infantry), being afraid of them; so 
the Sioux hurriedly left. 

“The soldiers charged the Sioux camp 
about noon. The soldiers were divided—one 
party charging right into the camp. After 


driving these soldiers across the river, the 
Sioux charged the different soldiers (i. e., 
Custer’s) below, and drove them in confu- 
sion; these solaiers became foolish—many 
throwing away their guns and raising their 
hands, saying, ‘Sioux, pity us! take us pris- 
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oners.” The Sioux did not take a single 
soldier prisoner, but killed all of them; none 
were left alive for even a few minutes. These 
different soldiers discharged their guns but 
little. I took a gun and two belts off two 
dead soldiers; out of one belt two cartridges 
were gone, out of the other five. 

“The Sioux took the guns and cartridges 
off the dead soldiers and went to the hill on 
which the soldiers were; surrounded and 
fought them with the guns and cartridges 
of the dead soldiers. Had the soldiers not 
divided, I think they would have killed many 
Sioux. The different soldiers (i. e., Custer’s 
vattalion) that the Sioux killed made five 
brave stands. Once the Sioux charged right 
in the midst of the different soldiers and 
scattered them all, fighting the soldiers hand 
to hand. 

“One band of soldiers was in rear of the 
Sioux. When this band of soldiers charged, 
the Sioux fell back, and the Sioux and the 
soldiers stood facing each other. Then all the 
Sioux became brave and charged the sol- 
diers. The Sioux went but a short distance 
Lefore they separated and surrounded the 
soldiers. I could see the officers riding in 
front of the soldiers and hear them shouting. 
Now the Sioux had many killed. The sol- 
diers killed 136 and wounded 160 Sioux. The 
Sioux killed all these different soldiers in 
the ravine. 

“The soldiers charged the Sioux camp 
Ttarthest up the river. A short time after, the 
different soldiers charged the village below. 
While the different soldiers and Sioux were 
fighting together the Sioux chief said: 
‘Sioux men, go watch the soldiers on the hill 
and prevent their joining the different sol- 
ciers.’ The Sioux men took the clothing off 
the dead and dressed themselves in it. 
Among the soldiers were white men who 
were not soldiers. The Sioux, dressed in 
the soldiers’ and white men’s clothing, 
fought the soldiers on the hill. 

“The banks ot the Little Bighorn River 
were high, and the Sioux killed many of 
the soldiers while crossing. The soldiers on 
the hill dug up the ground (i. e., made earth- 
works), and the soldiers and Sioux fought 
at long range, sometimes the Sioux charging 
close up. The fight continued at long range 
until a Sioux man saw the walking soldiers 
ceming. When the walking soldiers came 
near, the Sioux became afraid and ran 
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66 TANDING waiting for the train, 
now, is the first time I’ve had 
to feel guilty about leaving you 
to get two meals for those greedy lit- 
tle Japs, and there are so many hoboes 
get off the trains and come here to the 
section house to beg for a meal, that 
I really—” ; 
Mrs. Brelland’s self reproaches were 
stopped by the close clasp of a pair 
of perfect white arms, from which the 
lace trimming of the muslin sleeves 
obligingly fell away. “Now, Cousin 
Hester!”—the voice had the fresh, 
sweet ring of a robin’s first song after 
a shower—* you know I shall just 
revel in it. I’ve lived under glass all 
my life, until that blesséd Dr. Merceau 
ordered me to some country place in 
the wild and wooly West. Then I 
remembered that Mother had told me 
she had a far-away cousin somewhere 
out here and how glad I was to come 
to you for this summer. I want to 
look my best in September, you know. 
Pale brides are no longer fashionable. 
And don’t you worry about your little 
Jap section men nor the hoboes either 
for I took the first prize at Boston’s 
best cooking school.” 
Cousin Hester took the sparkling, 
piquant young face in her two hands 
and kissed the dark curls that clung to 

















the girl’s white forehead. “ Well,” she 
said, “the men will be working in 
sight of the house all afternoon, so I 
guess you'll be safe, and goedness 
knows I’m glad of a chance to go to 
town and do some trading.” Then the 
train came with a long. shriek 
and short stop and Nashie Rudder was 
alone, till the little brown men came 
chatting and laughing to their lunch- 
eon at noon. When they had returned 
to their work of laying the rails for 
the new switch, the pretty Eastern 
belle cleared away the dishes and then 
stood in the doorway of the red section 
house and looked across the miles of 
sagebrush—the monotony of the view 
being only broken by the color of the 
wild sunflowers and the bright hand- 
kerchiefs of the Indians that occasion- 
ally galloped past on their thin pie- 
bald ponies. Three or four squaws, 
mounted two on a horse, presently 
rode up with their reed baskets filled 
with wild strawberries, which they 
wanted to sell at a fabulous price, but 
Nashie soon found that, like the tribe 
of Israel, they would take less. They 
unstrapped their papooses from their 
backs and leaned the stiff boards to 
which the little ones were bound 
against the wall of the kitchen as they 
bantered about the berries. Then they 
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begged for some old carpet and finally 
rode away. The swift white fingers 
had hulled the last strawberry before 
the west bound freight thundered in, 
took on some bales of alfalfa and 
puffed away. A shadow darkened the 
doorway through which the sunlight 
had been streaming. 

“Please, Miss, could I do some work 
for something to eat. I'm hel—awful 
hungry.” 

There was the hobo, beyond ques- 
tion. He was minus the roll of blank- 
ets on his shoulders, that the honest 
workman of the West always carries 
when seeking employment; his hands 
were unmarked by toil and neither the 
uncultured face nor speech were con- 
ducive to the belief that he was a 
prince in disguise. But the girl’s eyes 
danced with delight. She had been 
hoping for some sort of adventure to 
write home and this seemed her oppor- 
tunity. What a startled look would 
come into those dear, speaking eyes 
when he read her letter and thought of 
her as alone with a tramp. 

“Certainly, Mr. Hobo, come right in! 
I was wishing some one would come 
and split some of that wood a little 
finer.” She smiled sunnily at him as she 
spoke, the smile bringing out a whole 
flock of dimples; but the “profes- 
sional” had neither thought nor care 
for the face of woman except as index 
to her possible generosity. He scarcely 
noticed that she was singing, till she 
burst into the Gloria in Excelsis, with 
a rapture and abandon that arrested 
the axe that was being used to labo- 
riously split the wood. He did not 
know that years of careful training 
had developed that naturally sweet 
and powerful voice; he was not carried 
back to the days when he listened to 
the hymns of the church, for the only 
time he remembered being in a church 
was when there were no services but 
there was the heavy communion serv- 
ice. But the voice astonished him and 
he stood staring at the door that hid 
the singer, listening while she next 
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sang a little song with a merry, catch- 
ing air. It was “ Now” and ran some- 
thing like this: 
O darling! no longer remember 
The cold storms of bitter December; 
Don’t think of the words that have stung you— 
The stone, ’stead o’ bread, that was flung you— 
But joy in the sunshine that’s bathing your brow, 
Leave the past, leave the future, and be happy now. 


Then laugh and be happy, my darling— 
’Tis easy to learn how: 

Never regret, nor worry a bit, 
But just be happy now. 

The song ceased and the singer’s 
radiant face peeped out: “ Please, Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan (Let’s play you are 
the money king): How will you have 
your eggs cooked?” “Oh, any old 
way,” grunted the hobo with a hungry 
look toward the kitchen, from whence 
there issued a ravishing mixture of 
odors—bacon, hot biscuits and coffee. 
“No, you are too modest; really, my 
dear Mr. Morgan, you must tell me 
how you wish your eggs—boiled, fried 
or poached? Hard, soft or medium?” 

The man looked half angry, half 
ashamed and altogether puzzled. 

“Aw wotcher given us?” he asked, 
resentfully. 

“I'm giving you the luncheon of 
your life. But come in and see.” 

The fun and sweetness in her face 
and voice were irresistible. The man 
gave a foolish sort of laugh and fol- 
lowed her in. She had slipped on a 
white lace kimona and taken a spray 
of wild honeysuckle from a vase, to 
twist in her dark curls; but he stared, 
and then forgot to look at her while 
he asked anxiously about the distance 
to the nearest towns and the number 
of trains that stopped there. Such a 
dainty little feast she had made for 
him, and, after considering thought- 
fully, she said aloud: “ Yes, ’'m going 
to give you some of the strawberries. 
I'll have to stew prunes for the men 
if I do—but we'll eat the strawberries, 
you and I.” Then, for the first time 
he looked intently at her, as she dished 
out the fragrant fruit and poured the 
thickest cream on his dishful. “ Well!” 
he ejaculated, “if a feller had swore 
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there was sich a daisy as you, Id 
a-knowed he lied.” The words were 
rather ambiguous, but the admiring 
appreciation in the small grey eyes 
was eloquent. She nodded her thanks: 
“Yes, I know just what you mean.” 
Her smile was the perfection of good- 
fellowship as she sat opposite him, 
eating and chatting—never seeming to 
notice that at first he ate like a fam- 
ished dog. Yet she observed it all, 
just as she took cognizance of the low 
brow, heavy jaws and firm mouth that 
was his one redeeming feature, as with 
its grim firmness went a touch of 
humor and kindness. Nashie called 
him Mr. Morgan, and naively inquired 
if he had ever before masqueraded as 
the great financier. “ Yes, Miss, in a 
small way I have; and hope to again.” 
He had emptied his coffee cup, and, 
before she could offer to refill it, he 
poured the contents of one of the bot- 
tles on the table in his cup and lifted 
it to his lips. ‘“O-o-h, don’t—that’s 
peppersauce "“—she covered her eyes 
with her left hand and flung out the 
other, palm upward. It was a gesture 


of horror peculiarly her own. He 
laughed outright. “Thought ’twas 


’ 


some kind o° gin”; and he let her fill 
his cup once more with the steaming 
coffee. 

“ Now,” said she, when the meal was 
finished, “ I'm going to put up a lunch 
for you, just as your mother used to.” 
A sneer gave his coarse face an evil 
look as he replied: “That’s wot you 
silk frilled women allus say wen yer 
visitin’ the prisons—somethin’ about a 
bilk’s mother—hopin’ he'll get melty; 
but yer off here, fer the only ’mem- 
brance I have of the ole gal who pre- 
sented me to this world is of her near 
wellerin’ the hide off of me if I couldn’t 
beg or steal enough to keep her in 
whisky. The las’ I ever see of her she 
traded me for a gallon of rotgut rum. 
Can’t say ‘twas a bad swop fer Mam, 
neither.” The girl threw up her hand 
with her little gesture of horror. The 
hobo caught the gleam of a white soli- 
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taire diamond and exclaimed: “ Gee! 
that’s a real shiner, ain’t it?” Nashie 


drew back rather haughtily. It is not 
pleasant to have one’s engagement 
ring commented on by a tramp, nor a 
good diamond appraised by an un- 
doubted burglar. But, quickly remem- 
bering the democratic réle she was 
playing, she sweetly told him that this 
was her betrothal ring. “I’m all alone 

















** Please, Miss, could I do some work for 
something to eat?"’ 





in the world,” she said; “ I've only my 
princely lover, and O Mr. Morgan! life 
would be all black without him—but 
while he lives I am happy—happy, as 
I wish you were. Now, here’s your 
lunch and here’s my card,” and she 
flushed with pleasure that he could 
read. “ Miss Nashua Rudder ”—slowly 
repeating the name Nashua. “ Yes,” 
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she smiled, “I was born at Nashua, N. 
H., and named for my native town.” 
“T remember it,” he said, with a far- 
away look. “One time I had to leave 
Boston—well, on account o’ it bein’ 
too hot there to be healthy for me— 
an’ while I was layin’ quiet-like up in 
the little factory city, I gets my ladi- 
goes sort o’ tangled into the harness 0’ 
a little gal thet worked in the cotton 
fact’ry. Bless her! she never thot o’ 
me bein’ anything but a machinist 
lookin’ for a job, an’ she jest hustled 
till a brother o’ hern got me work. I 
was green but strong an’ quick an’— 
yes, more than willin—for the time 
come wen I wanted nothin’ on earth 
but to make Katie my wife an’ work 
fer her, fair an’ honest, the rest of my 
life. I'd got the weddin’ ring—the first 
jool I ever bought—an’ there was a 
queer, sweet feelin’ went cricklin’ over 
my heart wen I tried it on her finger 
to see if it would fit.” 

“And then—?” prompted Nashie, 
for he was listening intently to some 
distant sound and seemed to forget 
that he had been talking. 

“Yes, that’s the special, I'll push 
my luck,” he muttered, and then, with 
a start and quick look at his hostess— 
“Then? Well, little gal, wen I'd said 
Good-night to Katie five or six times, 
T went toward my boardin’-house, an’, 
‘fore I'd gone a block, Steve Elkins 
with ’is badge a-shinin’ in the gaslight 
an’ Mike Moran the sleuth steps up an’ 
ses: ‘The game’s up, Dove—jes’ put 
on these ’ere well-known bracelets.’ 
‘Sure!’ ses I, but I struck out like 
lightning with my fist an’ kicked Elk- 
ins in the face as Mike went down. 
I don’t s’pose I'd a-got away though, 
if one o’ my ole pals hadn’t happened 
to be at the next station an’ helped me 
get out West. Wot did they want me 
fer? Jest fer’ love, Miss; they were 
allus pinin’ fer my cumperny an’ 
plannin’ to abduct me.” Here the spe- 
cial claimed the girl’s attention and 
her hobo slipped away. When next 
she saw him he seemed to her fright- 
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ened eyes to be clinging to the bottom 
of a car as a fly sticks to the ceiling. 
He grinned as she gave her quaint lit- 
tle gesture of horror; and then the 
special rushed away. 
* * * * * * 

And, even as the special had disap- 
peared, so did the next four or five 
years. Men fought, loved, struggled 
and died, but the trains still swept on 
over the shining steel rails. The west 
bound Limited was puffing carefully 
through the blackness of a rainy night 
in the shadow of the mountains in 
southern New Mexico. It was still 
early evening, but the lamps were 
lighted and the passengers tried in 
vain to peer into the night as the train 


rumbled over a bridge or the scream ° 


of the engine whistle was dashed back 
in a score of broken echoes from the 
rocky sides of a cafion. The hours 
wore on and the woman with the cross 
child fell asleep when its complainings 
were at last stilled and the two slum- 
bered audibly; the large, good looking 
Jewess and her homely little husband 
played cards with unabated interest; 
the four pompous gentlemen who were 
going to purchase mining stock when 
they had, themselves, examined the 
mines, discussed politics with a vigor 
that made the pretty baby, that was 
dozing on its chatty little mother’s 
shoulder, jump and open its big blue 
eyes with an astonishment that made 
the big, lazy looking father join in the 
mother’s laugh. It was very sweet, 
the young mother’s laughter, and even 
arrested the attention of the restless 
cattleman who had sat buried in his 
newspaper, but certainly not reading, 
for his restless eyes were now on the 
passengers, on the conductor and anon 
seeming to pierce the blackness of the 
smoky cafion. But now he sat abso- 
lutely still, watching the attractive 
trio in the seat across the aisle. The 
train ran slowly across a bridge; then 
stopped with a lurch. “Don’t be 


afraid, Nashie,” said the young father 
and husband; “most likely they have 
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to—” “Hands up! I’ve a notion to 
plug a bullet in one or two 0’ ye, so 
the rest will know enough to ’bey 
orders. Don’t move or by—” The 
highwayman had stepped inside the 
door so quickly that no one had time 
to think of disobeying the command 
that was backed by the dark muzzles 
of two heavy revolvers. “Isn’t he 
going to do anything but make us hold 
up our hands?” murmured Nashie’s 
husband, and at that moment the 
quiet-looking cattleman laid aside his 
paper, and, drawing a long buckskin 
bag from a pocket, began to relieve 
the passengers of purses, watches and 
rings in a manner that indicated that 
he was no novice. “O Frank! I won’t 
give him my rings—I can’t,” whispered 
the little mother. Whether her hus- 
band meant to try to hide her treas- 
ured jewels or whether he determined 
to risk his life to save the dear one 
from grief, the highwayman did not 
wait to see. He saw the man quickly 
drop his hand and without a second’s 
hesitancy he fired full in the brave, 
handsome young face. There was a 
sharp snap and one of those miracles 
in shooting that have been equally 
cursed and blessed took place: the 
cartridge did not explode. With a cry 
of love and horror the wife threw one 
arm round her husband and flung out 
the other—palm upward. But when 
an outlaw’s gun snaps he has but one 
thought—to fire before his opponent 
takes advantage of his mishap; so, 
almost without pausing, the man 
pulled the trigger a second time and 
a stream of fire—followed by a sharp 
report—told that this time the bullet 
had—gone crashing through the brain 
of the victim? No; for, quicker than 
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the gun’s flash, was the spring of the 
other robber, and he struck his fel- 
low’s arm up in time to send the leaden 
pellet splintering ’gainst the roof of 
the car. “ You’re nervous,” said he, 
coolly, “take the sack and gather in 
the swag while I hold the guns.” 
Grumblingly the man did as re- 
quested and the pale-faced passengers 
who had felt the shadow of Death’s 
tragic wing made no attempt to re- 
serve wealth, only so their lives were 
spared. When the robber reached the 
little trio, the man behind the guns 
gave him a quiet, “ You'll pass these 
up.” Then, with an irrepressible grin, 
he asked the trembling woman if she 
were ever in Wyoming and fed a hobo 
at the station-house at Tipton? “J. 
Pierpont Morgan!” gasped Nashie. 
“T’m ’im,” smiled the train robber, 
keeping a sharp lookout over the rest 
of the car. “Glad I was in time to 
save yer gentleman costin’ ye a coffin; 
best keep yer hands up next time, 
young feller. Good-bye, little singin’ 
bird! ve got yer keerd yet.” As he 
swung off the train close behind his 
accomplice and they were joined by 
the fellow who had covered the engi- 
neer, in the deathlike stillness that for 
one moment pervaded the car, they dis- 
tinctly heard the one who had fired 
the shot exclaim: “What ailed yer, 
Boss? ye wouldn’t let me intimerdate 
the crowd with a stiff er two, an’ 
yer let ’em two swells keep every 
bloomin’ nickel; but Ill bet yer’ll be 
ready ter fight for the boss’s share 0’ 
the swag.” The boss gave a reckless 
laugh, as he answered: “Ter h 





wi’ the swag! ’m J. Peerpants Mor- 
gan, I am, an’ I’ve jest been payin’ 
fer a dish o’ strawberries! ” 

















SOME RIVERSIDE STUDIES. 


By MORRIS BROWNING RICE, B. S. 


*‘O! the South Wind and the Sun! 
How each loved the other one— 

Full of fancy—full of folly— 

Full of jollity and fun!” 

HEN the summer days are long, 
only the early mornings are 
cool and pleasant; some are 

simply delightful and inspiring. The 
balance of the day we had much rather 
(if necessity did not compel otherwise) 
lounge in a hammock swinging in the 
shade. There is undeniably a lazy lassi- 
tude born with the summer days: it is in 
the air and you cannot escape it. But 
the mornings, Oh, the mornings are 
glorious! then let us be off before the 
day grows hot. 

Today we will give our attention 
mostly to the birds we find along the 
stream. There are many species of birds 
that are seldom found far from the wa- 
terways; they love the streams even 
better than you or I, and some of them 
have long been residents along our river 
and our creek; have even built their 
nests and raised their young over our 
oft-trodden pathway. Perhaps you have, 
in a casual way, noticed them moving 
about in the green foliage of drooping 
vine and stem; but have you seen their 
little homes, hidden away among the 
pendent leaves? and can you tell me 
aught of the life-histories of these feath- 
ered folk? They are the cheeriest forms 
of animal life we meet; they sing to us 


and enliven our rambles. No matter 
whether by creek or river, through wood 
or field, the birds are always with us. 
Shall it be said that we know nothing of 
these happy, active creatures. 


“Think every morning, when the sun peeps through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old, melodious madrigals of love! 
And, when you think of this, remember too 
*Tis always thorning somewhere, and above 
The awakened continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore.” 


To become acquainted with all the 
birds of one’s locality, requires long and 
diligent study—even then you may go 
out the next day and make some new 
acquaintance; but to become familiar 
with the commoner birds of one’s neigh- 
borhood is a comparatively easy matter. 
No outdoor knowledge will afford you 
more real pleasure than to know the 
birds, even a few of them; and every 
time you visit stream or field such knowl- 
edge will be an inexhaustible source of 
delight; new avenues of discovery may 
be offered you and if you are the least 
bit enthusiastic (which you are sure to be 
if you love the birds), anticipation pre- 
cludes the possibility of monotony. 
Whether you live in the country or only 
visit the country occasionally, learn to 
know the birds—the commoner ones at 
least. It is a surprising fact that our 


country people know very little of our 
birds, very few of them being able to 
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name a dozen birds by sight; naturally 
our city friends know even less. Hap- 
pily more attention is now being given in 
our public schools to Nature study. 

One of the commoner birds which we 
are almost sure to see when we reach 
the river—for he is nearly always there 
—is the belted kingfisher (Ceryle alcyon). 
Of the 180 known species of kingfishers, 
but 1 is found in the United States; 7 
are confined to the Tropics. In the Ma- 
lay Archipelago they are quite numer- 
ous, the majority of the species being 
found there. The kingfisher is an odd 
appearing blue-and-grey bird with a 
peculiar rattling voice. They are soli- 
tary birds, loving wooded streams and 
quiet lakes, and hunt their food (which 
consists of small fish) much after the 
fashion of the osprey; they are expert 
fishermen and when they make a sudden 
plunge for their quarry rarely miss their 
aim, even though the surface of the wa- 
ter be broken by ripples or waves to 
such a degree that human eyes can dis- 
cern nothing in the limpid depths. The 
kingfisher is the feathered genius of lake- 
side and stream; he is a bird of discre- 
tion; though perhaps somewhat eccen- 
tric, he is an excellent judge of distances 
and seems to know just when to fly—a 
knowledge that has no doubt greatly 
aided in perpetuating his kind, for he is 
usually rated as a fish thief and counted 
as a lawful target for every gun. When- 
ever he makes a successful dive, or ra- 
ther just after swallowing his finny prey, 
he utters an exultant, rattling cry, which 
gives one the thought that he might 
have a fish bone sticking in his throat, 
but the truth is, his vocabulary is ex- 
tremely limited and he is utterly incapa- 
ble of producing any sort of melody. 
You will likely see him, silently perched 
on the limb of a dead tree at the edge of 
the stream, patiently waiting and watch- 
ing for some unsuspecting minnow to 


- get in the right position for his unerring 


plunge. Occasionally he will hold him- 
self stationary over the water for a few 
minutes on rapidly vibrating wings, after 
the manner of a humming-bird poised 
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before a flower, waiting for some small 
fish, which he has seen from his look-out 
ashore, to come near enough to the sur- 
face to capture. The kingfisher captures 
his fish with his strong, heavy beak, and, 
after turning it half-way round, swallows 
it with a single gulp and—watches for 
another. This born fisherman builds his 
home at the end of a tunnel of varying 
length in a bank or cliff; which he exca- 
vates himself; but in localities where the 
banks consist chiefly of rocks he is often 
compelled to accept deep fissures in 
rocky ledges, and I have even known 
him to use old woodpecker holes in 
trees. Asa rule the kingfisher uses the 
same nest year after year; often the 
bones of fishes, on which the young 
have been fed, are found about these old 
nests in considerable quantities. The 
female lays from 6 to 8 glossy white 
eggs. The kingfisher is more or less 
common throughout the United States. 
The habits of these unique fishermen are 
amusing as well as interesting, though 
a protracted observation of the bird is 
somewhat difficult, for the reason that 
they do not confine themselves to limited 
haunts but hunt over a wide range of 
territory. I commend these crested fish- 
ers to your attention, but do not hope to 
observe them at close range, as you 
would a friendly little chickadee, for 
they will very rarely permit such fa- 
miliarity. If you get within 50 yds. of 
one you had best not try to get any 
nearer or he will likely “move on” fora 
mile or so. Be content to study the 
kingfisher at long range. 

We will pass around by that little 
bayou and see what’s there. Easy, now; 
I think I see something on the farther 
side in the edge of those tall water 
plants ; it is a “hump-backed”’ bird. Do 
you know it?—the least bittern: a queer 
looking object when he is standing with 
his head and neck partly raised as he 
listens to suspicious sounds. Take a 
long look at him through your glass: 
note his shining black head and back 
and the buff of the under parts; observe 
the crook at the base of the neck, which 
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gives him his hump-backed appearance 
when he is standing; see the long, heavy 
beak and the odd look in those large, 
wondering eyes. The least bittern (Ar- 
detta exilis) and I are old friends; for I 
rarely fail to meet him whenever I visit 
the river, though often my stupid eyes 
do not see him till he rises on slow-mov- 
ing wings from almost beneath my feet. 
His Latin name, exilis, indicates that he 
is an exile—but why an exile? Does 
loving solitude and keeping to one’s self 
indicate banishment? perhaps not; yet 
the unsociable habits of this quaint, 
swamp-loving bird suggest the thought 
and so our scientists for that reason 
have named him exilis, and, after all, it is 
not an inappropriate name. 

The least bittern loves grassy marshes 
and brush-bordered bayous and “inlets” 
along the streams. He is a slow and si- 
lent bird, seeking sequestered haunts 
where he may hunt undisturbed among 
his belovéd reeds and rushes. If you 
move quietly, you may walk within a 
few yards of him, as he watches you 
with a dull, wondering expression in his 
dark eyes, seeming to think that he is 
undiscovered; at last he rises silently, 
the long, slender wings moving slowly, 
and, flying a short distance, settles back 
into the marsh or alights on some tall 
reed or bush and gazes about him in a 
half-bewildered manner; if flushed sud- 
denly, he usually rises—uttering a faint 
note of alarm. Whenever I come upon 
the least bittern and note his lazy, in- 
active ways I usually look on him as a 
“shining” example of avian stupidity, 
which, however, is a false impression and 
an injustice to this unique bird of the 
reedy marshes; long observation of the 
bittern in his natural haunts, rather in- 
clines me to say that he is something of 
a philosopher, though, like most philos- 
ophers, his ways are not so easily under- 
stood. As I have already intimated, the 
least bittern is an unsocial bird; it is rare 
to find more than one pair in a certain 
vicinity and their quiet habits and the 
fact that, when moving from one hunting 
ground to another, they either walk or 
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fly silently just above the top of the 
marsh vegetation, is apt to keep their 
presence long a secret. They have no 
song, even the male does not court his 
lady love with song, unless the slowly 
repeated Coo, coo, coo, coo! of the male 
during the breeding season can be con- 
strued as a wooing song; it is a soft 
dove-like note which, as Mr. Chapman 
says, floats over the marsh like the voice 
of a spirit bird. However, I do not con- 
sider it a love song, as I have frequently 
heard it all through the summer and as 
late as September 2. I am also inclined 
to believe that the female utters a similar 
note and regard it simply as a call note, 
uttered when the two birds are widely 
separated from each other. “ The female 
builds her nest of grasses and plant 
stems among the reeds and rushes of the 
swamp; occasionally she varies from the 
usual method and places the nest in a 
small bush at the edge of the marsh. In 
this floating or swaying cradle 3 to 6 
pale bluish-white eggs are deposited, 
which in due time change to the most 
ludicrous bairns that you ever laid your 
eyes on. 

Ah! here in the grass, at the edge of 
the water, lies a friend (?) whom we have 
overlooked in our river saunterings—a 
rare acquaintance, too. How could I be 
so thoughtless? The truth is, we are 


not on good terms with each other;. 


however, we must treat him with all the 
respect due His Highness (or lowness). 
The first thing my code of ethics re- 
quires is to speedily dispatch him. This 
is the justly feared and venomous water 
moccasin—there! take a look at him. 
We are not likely to come upon another 
one for sometime, so do not allow this 
meeting to make you nervous; these 
snakes are not common. You will note 
that it slightly resembles N. fasciata (the 
common water snake), for which it is 
often mistaken by careless observers. 
The diameter of this snake at the mid- 
dle of the body is larger than Fasciata’s, 
and, as you see, the color and pattern 
are somewhat different ; beneath, the col- 


or and markings are quite different, while: 


oo 
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in front of the eyes you will find the 
characteristic “pit,” typical of all our 
poisonous serpents. This snake, when I 
approached it, made no attempt to es- 
cape, but coiled up, ready to strike; the 
water snake, on the contrary, almost in- 
variably seeks safety in the water when 
closely approached or alarmed. The 
water moccasin seems conscious of its 
ability to do serious injury to its ene- 
mies; while it would seem that the wa- 
ter snake is equally aware that it pos- 
sesses no special organ of defence —at 
least it never shows fight except when 


vus) lead me to believe that the female 
gives birth to living young. 

The fearless king snake (Op/ibolus 
gelulus) will unhesitatingly attack the 
water moccasin and is usually victorious. 
If the combat takes place in shallow wa- 
ter, the king snake endeavors to drown 
the moccasin by holding its opponent’s 
head under water; for, as you may not 
be aware, the moccasin as well as other 
aquatic snakes cannot remain with the 
head entirely under water very long at a 
time, as they breathe through lungs in- 
stead of gills. So far as I have been able 
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cornered and as a last resort. Observe 
how the poison fangs, which are curved 
and quite sharp, fold back against the 
roof of the mouth. A poisonous ser- 
pent never uses its fangs except as a 
means of self-defence. When about to 
strike, it frequently displays the white 
interior of its mouth, which habit has 
given it the name of “cotton mouth”’ in 
some localities. It feeds to a consider- 
able extent on fish and frogs. Its bite 
is very dangerous. My observations of 
the water moccasin (Ancistrodon piscivo- 


to observe, the poison of the water moc- 
casin is ineffective on the king snake. I 
have witnessed more than one fierce 
struggle between king snake and mocca- 
sin; the latter is no doubt fully aware 
that its life is at stake and fights most 
valiantly. The moccasin is no coward, 
but the king snake, besides being fear- 
less, has the advantage of being stronger 
and more active than its aquatic combat- 
ant. If the fight takes place on land and 
the king snake cannot succeed in drag- 
ging its foe to the water, then the strug- 
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gle between snake and snake is generally 
long and hard, but the king snake pos- 
sesses all the patience characteristic of 
its kind and is a cunning fighter, often 
resorting to little tricks that give it an 
advantage over its less intelligent oppo- 
nent. The moccasin at best is a dull 
creature, and, in common with all ser- 
pents, a veritable glutton; I have occa- 
sionally seen it gorged with frogs, cray- 
fish, etc., to such an extent that it could 
scarcely move back into the water from 
the bank, where it lay sluggishly await- 
ing the process of digestion. 

Observe the scales on the under side 
of the tail from the vent to the tip; now, 
if you can remember how the tail of N. 
fasciata (or any other harmless snake) 
looked, you will see that there is quite a 
difference between the two—forming a 
good distinguishing mark between our 
poisonous and non-poisonous serpents, 
by which the unscientific may tell them 
apart, but unfortunately this distinguish- 
ing characteristic cannot be seen in the 
live snake, except the snake be held 
down while the tail is turned under side 
up (which can be easily done and with 
little or no danger of being bitten). 

Out there in the water are several tree 
trunks, broken ofi at various heights 
above the surface of the water; the dead 
stubs, standing amid their watery sur- 
roundings, like dismembered skeletons 
of departed giants, present a pathetic 
picture; yet even in their pitiable last 
state they serve a purpose and are not 
forsaken. In each of them you can see 
an old woodpecker hole. Now, let us 
linger here a few minutes and watch 
those old tree trunks, and perhaps you 
may see a little creature so exquisitely 
beautiful that you cannot help but feel a 
thrill of genuine rapture at the very first 
glimpse of its graceful, gorgeous form; 
and I shall have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing you to the handsomest bird to be 
found along the river. One sight of the 
little fairy in its gay, golden dress, as it 
pauses for a moment on the top of its 
chosen tree, to look around in a kingly 
manner and gurgle forth a sweet, liquid 
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trill, will surely win your heart. There 
he is! my charming friend, the prothono- 
tary warbler (Protonotaria citrea). Isn't 
he a magnificent bird? Such delightful 
manners and what a splendid, showy 
suit of orange yellow trimmed with ashy- 
grey! A look at such a feathered aris- 
tocrat is worth a long tramp. Among 
our small birds, the prothonotary war- 
bler has few equals in point of beauty; 
the Louisiana tanager—a gorgeous bird, 
confined almost exclusively to the West- 
ern States—and our handsome Baltimore 
oriole are close rivals in the matter of 
beautiful dress, but few can equal the 
prothonotary in charming manners. Sev- 
eral years ago (when I first made the 
acquaintance of this little bird) I waded 
waist-deep in water over unknown 
ground for a distance of over 150 yds. 
to get a look at its nest, which was lo- 
cated in a dead tree trunk about 6 ft. 
above the water; the old tree stood in a 
bit of timber (not many miles from Kan- 
sas City, Mo., which at that time was 
flooded by the Missouri River). I 
climbed the old tree, and, aided by a 
small mirror, looked wistfully at the 5 
brown-speckled eggs. Wading slowly 
back to dry land, I sat down and watched 
the birds for some time, my enthusiasm 
surmounting all the discomforts of my 
wetting. Since that memorable morn- 
ing I have had many opportunities of 
studying this exquisite bird in its natural 
haunts. In one of those old tree trunks 
it has made for itself a cosey nest of fine 
twigs, moss, and plant down, wherein 5 
or 6 baby prothonotaries will be hatched. 
What greater honor could the old, de- 
caying stub ask? The prothonotaries 
are the feathered gems of our streams 
and lakes; they love the water and the 
smell of dank vegetation and are never 
found elsewhere. They always build 
their home, the most comfortable little 
cup imaginable, in a hole in an old tree 
or stump in or at the edge of the water, 
and patiently search for their food above 
the liquid depths. They live almost en- 
tirely on insects. As a rule they are 
gleaners and carefully scan the under 
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surfaces of leaves or cracks in the bark 
for hidden morsels, but occasionally cap- 
ture insects on the wing, after the man- 
ner of the fly-catchers, from whom they 
may have learned the art. In habits 
they are shy, thicket-loving birds and 
are not particularly gifted as singers; 
their call-note might easily be mistaken 
for that of the water thrush; their song 
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unless it be the circumstances under 
which I first made their acquaintance; 
however, I do not care to solve this 
psychological problem — the solution 
might break the charm. I am content 
with the simple pleasure it gives me to 
know them and to be among them. To 
see these light-hearted, radiant warblers 
at their best, you must go quietly into 




















WILSON’S THRUSH AND NEST. 





(if such it can be called) is a simple gur- 
gling Peet! sweet, sweet, sweetie! peet! 
which, though unpretentious, lilts down 
through the leafy branches in pleasing 
tinkling drops, but it must be heard at 
very close range to be appreciated. 

I have an especial fondness for the 
prothonotaries, but zy I cannot tell, 


their haunts, where the foliage is dense 
and green, and let them come about you 
unalarmed, for their colors show to a 
greater advantage when seen against the 
dark green background of pendent leaf 
and vine; then every movement of the 
little golden puff-balls (so I have named 
them) are a delight to the eye: you can 
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gaze leafward for an hour, watching 
them, and feel a thrill of exquisite pleas- 
ure every moment of the time. You 
think I am exaggerating? Not a bit of 
it! But let’s move on and find some- 
thing else to discuss. Variety is the 
spice of life, also of natural history; it 
precludes monotony and feeds our curi- 
osity. 

Hold! there is a wood duck and her 
little family, swimming near ‘the shore 
under the protecting screen of the droop- 
ing willow branches. What a beautiful 
picture! and there is Papa Wood Duck 
a little farther out in the stream. Isn’t 
he a handsome, kingly creature — the 
grandest ornament of our little wooded 
stream? Don’t move and we'll watch 
them a little. Certainly, our propitious 
stars are with us today. We have just 
viewed the radiant prothonotary warblers 
and now we are permitted to gaze upon 
a whole family of wood ducks, the male 
of which is the handsomest of all river 
ducks. Such luck don’t come to one 
every day. It is just such glorious 
treats as this that gives zeal to our river- 
side studies; nothing leads like anticipa- 
tion, and when our anticipations are real- 
ized we store up enough enthusiasm to 
last until another good luck day comes 
around. 

See how the mother leads her little 
ones about over the surface of the rip- 
pling water—the downy wees, like little 
balls of colored cotton, following her as 
fearlessly and gracefully as if they had 
been practicing it for months instead of 
only a few days. And see how her 
handsome mate keeps faithful watch for 
signs of danger. What a happy little 
family !—not very little, either, for I can 
see 11 little ducklings, and the parents 
seem justly proud of their numerous pro- 
geny. This princely water-fowl (whose 
Latin name is Azx sponsa and whose ra- 
diant beauty must appeal to every ob- 
server) is a bird of marked original traits : 
for example, it is the only member of the 
sub-family Anatinz that builds its nest 
in trees, and, so far as I am aware, the 
only one of all our ducks that some- 
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times builds its nest in the branches of 
trees. The nest is made of grasses, 
leaves and twigs and is generally placed 
in holes in trees or stumps, but occasion- 
ally the nest is placed in the upper limbs 
of trees hanging over the water; I have 
found them in such situations and as 
high as 30 ft. above the ground. The 
mother brings the young to the ground 
in her bill. Their food consists of mollusks, 
crustaceans, insects, and the seeds and 
roots of aquatic plants. Often, when sud- 
denly alarmed, they will rise from the wa- 
ter with a plaintive Oo-eek! o0-eek! and 
fly rapidly away through the woods. At 
other times they will swim down-stream 
for some distance, go ashore and walk 
away (which they can do with consider- 
able speed). The female lays from 8 to 
14 eggs of a pale buffy white. The rich, 
iridescent colors of the male wood duck 
are plainly visible at a considerable dis- 
tance, and when floating gracefully on 
the surface of the stream he presents a 
charming picture that you will long re- 
member. 

Noon is fast approaching and the day 
is growing warm; let us return home 
and discuss our ramble in the shade of 
the veranda. While we were watching 
the prothonotary did you notice the lit- 
tle marsh wren hunting in the sedge 
along the shore? I was so interested in 
our warbler friend that I did not think 
to call your attention to her. There are 
several species of these energetic little 
sedge haunters, but, so far, I have only 
been able to discover one of them—the 
long-billed marsh wren (Cistothorus pa- 
lustris). They are interesting little marsh 
sprites, full of life and business, and I am 
sorry I did not give them more atten- 
tion. But a hand is laid on my shoul- 
der and a loved voice at my side says, 
“It’s late, Morris.” So I must close— 


hoping these riverside studies have given 
you as much pleasure as they have me. 
Before you close your note-book, jot 
down these words of our friend, Mr. 
Van Dyke: “A new door of happiness ts 
opened when you go out to hunt for some- 
thing, and discover it with your own eyes.” 
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TWO BOYS AND A BEAR. 





I promised some time since to tell 
you of the big hunt taken in the Kiam- 
ishi Hills by the Ehrens household and 
guests, though at the time I could not 
foresee that the relation would hold 
aught of interest. Of course, I knew 
we would be piloted by Pigeon John 
to exactly the right locality; for my old 
Choctaw friend has spent the greater 
part of his life in that wild and rugged 
region and has a perfect acquaintance 
with its every valley, stream and path- 
way. I was assured that he would find 
us plenty of game and that our camp 
would be well supplied with meat, 
even though but little of it was “har- 
vested” by myself and the boys. An 
ordinary contractor and builder can’t 
reasonably expect to win distinction 
hunting in the company of trained 
woodsmen such as Pigeon John and his 
son Sut—men whose trigger fingers 
intuitively twitched just at the exact 
moment when the rifle sights were 
aligned upon the right spot. I looked 
for these two to kill 90 per cent. of all 
the big game brought into camp, while 
the two “kids” would likely have to 
content themselves with rabbits and 
squirrels, and possibly a turkey or two, 
if luck happened to favor them. But 
in this calculation I erred, mainly 
through not consulting John and 
acquainting myself with his intentions 
in the premises. 

The remarkable change that so few 
years had made in my boyhood’s chum 
was an inexhaustible source of wonder 
to me. Sut was now “ Mr. Johnson ”— 
having chosen to adopt the Scandi- 
navian plan in appropriating a sur- 
name. I liked him all the better for 


this proof of filial respect. “John’s 
son” he was, and “ Pigeonson ” would 
not have sounded half so well, though 
the name would have had novelty to 
commend it. Sut told me of his adven- 
tures from the time of our last parting, 
and they would well bear repetition 
here, if space permitted. As a horse 
trader he had drifted into Kentucky, 
made the acquaintance of a millionaire 
tobacco planter who had purchased a 
racing stable, rode some of his horses 
to victory against “warm” competi- 
tion, and, as a reward, was “rail- 
roaded” through a private school and 
a business college. Sut said his bene- 
factor advised him to study only the 
three Rs—Readin’, ’Riting’ and ’Rith- 
metic—and his preceptors were in- 
structed to permit no departure from 
this programme. “But I naturally 
struck into several side-trails,’ said 
Sut. “Grammar, for instance; and 
references that I ran across in my read- 
ing lessons led me to dip into history, 
geography and English literature— 
getting books out of the public library 
and smuggling them tomy room. Then, 
at the business college, I took courses 
in bookkeeping, stenography and type- 
writing.” 

“Where did you catch on to that way 
of lifting your hat?” said I, for we had 
just met a lady friend of my wife’s, 
who had nodded and smiled. Sut 
actually grinned, just as in the old 
days, when a red calico shirt and a 
pair of overalls constituted his entire 
wardrobe. “In the woods,” said he, 
“one learns to imitate the caw of a 
crow or the yelp of a turkey hen; but 
in the city he fears to be mistaken for 
a jay! <A sensible person keeps both 
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eyes open and learns something every 
hour.” 

We journeyed to our hunting 
grounds by rail, the speediest way— 
or rather to within some 10 miles of 
the locality we intended to visit. The 
day before our departure Pigeon John 
had wired to a Choctaw named Eagle 
Boy, one of his old neighbors, to fur- 
nish us conveyance the rest of the way, 
and he accordingly met us at the sta- 
tion with a 4-mule team and wagon 
and a couple of saddle ponies. The 
latter we were to keep with us for our 
convenience in bringing in game; but 
Eagle Boy—who looked to be 50 years 
old, despite his juvenile name—re- 
turned with the wagon as soon as our 
effects were unloaded. He left us ina 
rocky ravine with heavily wooded hills 
on either hand; a thread-like stream 
following down its course from some 
tiny spring above; little caves and 
nooks invited the hunter to quest the 
secrets of their tangled thickets. Where 
the downward trend of the ravine 
turned sharply from east to south, a 
little log cabin stood on its left-hand 
slope, sheltered from the north winds. 
It was mud-daubed and snug and com- 
fortable, though floorless and roofed 
with bark. There was a shale-rock 
fireplace occupying nearly an entire 
end of the cabin, and the visible sup- 
ply of wood was practically limitless— 
facts replete with consolation, in view 
of the dismal, blustering weather we 
were having, and were likely to have 
during our stay in the hills. An Indian 
Territory December may be a veritable 
summer as compared with those of 
regions farther north, but cold that 
suffices to send the chills racing up 
one’s spinal column is far from agree- 
able, regardless of questions of lati- 
tude. 

Pigeon John had slipped out of the 
wagon a mile or two back on the trail, 
saying “Git fryin’ pan hot—John dam 
hungry.” We supposed he had in view 
some likely spot to find a deer or tur- 
key, but he came in at dark empty- 
handed, though smiling. By that time 
we had straightened things around in 
camp: Sut was up to his elbows in 
biscuit dough, Frank was grinding cof- 
fee and I was rinsing the dusty table- 
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ware and frying the bacon. The trip 
had wearied little Lewis, despite the 
manliness of his 6 long years, and, after 
a brave pretence of getting busy, he 
had curled down on a pile of blankets 
and was half asleep. Pigeon John 
knelt at his side and whispered some- 
thing. 

“Hear um what I say, little chief? 
Listen”—then he whispered again. 
“Now, keep um mouth shut—like 
John. Go on big war trail, some time, 
and git scalp.” 

I couldn’t guess what it was all 
about, but Lewis was wide awake in 
a minute. Presently the two boys were 
sent to the stream after water and I 
noticed that Frank was all excitement 
when they returned. “Something’s 
up,” I whispered to Sut, and I’m 
blessed if that supposedly civilized 
Choctaw didn’t grunt an assent, just as 
he might in the old calico-shirt-and- 
blanket-breeches days. “Have any 
idea what it is?” I queried, and he 
simply grunted again; but this time 
the grunt conveyed a different mean- 
ing. Verily, the “ umph!” of the Amer- 
ican aborigine is capable of expressing 
volumes. 

Watching the boys narrowly, I saw 
that, in making the natural prepara- 
tions for the next day’s hunt, their 
hunting coat pockets were stuffed 
with buckshot shells—some I myself 
had loaded for their little Stevens 
shotguns and knew exactly what they 
contained. Three and one-half drams 
of Hazard smokeless, backing 15 No. 8 
buckshot, is not quite the proper load 
for squirrels or rabbits. Besides, I 
saw Frank covertly whetting his 
pocket knife and critically feeling its 
already keen point. And, that night, 
little Lewis sat bolt upright in his 
sleep, threw up a clenched fist to 
guard his face and muttered, “ Shoot 
quick, Frank! my gun won’t fire.” So 
I knew that he was seeing the visions 
that at times come to all sportsmen, 
when triggers break, hammers and 
mainsprings fail, and barrels curl and 
twist like scorching straws just at the 
critical moment. 

“John stay in camp with um kids,” 
announced the old Choctaw next morn- 
ing. “Mebbe kill um squirr’ls bimeby. 
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OUR YOUNG 


No walk um much—back too dam 
lame—train jolt um up a heap. Boy 
and Sut go up creek an’ kill um deer.” 

As Pigeon John had been appointed 
chief of our war party, his commands 
permitted no question; but there 
seemed to be something suspicious 
about the arrangement. When we left 
the cabin John was overhauling and 
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going to the right, while I followed the 
left-hand prong just far enough to get 
out of his sight. It was a lovely morn- 
ing for hunting, clear and bright, and 
the ground was covered with an inch 
or two of snow that had fallen during 
the latter part of the night; but I was 
a trifle uneasy over the mysterious 
actions of Pigeon John and the boys, 
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**All this time Pigeon John’s rifle was at his face——ready for the finishing shot if need demanded.” 





oiling the boys’ single barrels and his 
own .45-calibre repeater, humming 
softly to himself a mournful “ Hi-ya, 
ha ha! hi-ya, ho-ah! hum hum ha!” 
“Sounds like the scalp dance,” said I 
to Sut. “Umph!” said he, and this 
time the inflection told me nothing. 
Half a mile above camp the ravine 
forked, and here we separated—Sut 


and had decided to find out what it all 
meant. As soon as I could do so with- 
out danger of being seen by Sut, I 
turned squarely back the way I had 
come, reached the cabin, pushed open 
the door, and found it deserted. John 
had lied to me—just as my suspicions 
had told me—and was now hurrying 
my poor boys abroad upon some 
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errand that he knew would not meet 
with my approval. The only course 
open for me was to follow with all dis- 
patch, as in all likelihood they had 
gained a good mile the start. 

Trailing them through the snow was 
easy, but the travelling was not, for 
they had climbed the hill back of the 
cabin, through thickets and over loose 
boulders which slid and rolled under 
my feet. Half-way up the dscent I 
caught a nasty fall, wrenching my 
ankle badly, but I hobbled on, hoping 
that the lameness would soon be gone. 
Over the hill, down the farther slope, 
and then away to the left along a rocky 
hollow, which gradually grew wider 
and shallower as I ascended it. At 
first its bed was thickly grown with 
underbrush, so that I could see only a 
short distance; but at length the bush 
partially played out, and, far ahead, I 
could see Pigeon John and the two 
boys. <A short distance beyond them 
the ravine abruptly ended, cut square 
across by an overhanging ledge, and 
toward this the three were cautiously 
advancing, their guns held in readi- 
ness for instant use. Presently they 
halted and appeared to be in consulta- 
tion, and by the time the caucus was 
dissolved I had approached unnoticed 
to within 150 yds. and secreted myself 
to observe further proceedings. Plainly 
the game, whatever its nature might 
be, was there, and Pigeon John had 
been aware of its exact location over 
night, had intentionally declined tell- 
ing me of his discovery, and had made 
Frank and Lewis parties to the con- 
cealment. I could not blame the boys 
a particle, either; for had I not vir- 
tually impressed them with the fact 
that whatever Pigeon John might do 
was right? 

The old Choctaw had posted the 
boys behind a boulder at the left of the 
ledge and possibly 20 yds. from its 
face. Looking beyond them, I could 
see the mouth of a little cave—a mere 
hole in the rocks—into which Pigeon 
John seemed to be peering eagerly. He 
turned and walked back until past the 
boys’ stand; I saw him make a gesture, 
as though speaking; and then the two 
little shotguns came to a level. Crack! 


John’s rifle sent a bullet into the 
mouth of the cave. Whang!—a second 
shot followed; and then, with a rush, 
out came a lean and hungry-looking 
black bear, which, as it sighted its 
enemies, paused and reared up on its 
hinder legs. “Shoot um, kids!” yelled 
Pigeon John. “Bust um heart! don’t 
be ’fraid!” 

The two shots rang out as one and I 
saw the bear drop upon its all fours 
and spin around like a top. Running 
at the top of my speed, filled with the 
one thought to get between the 
wounded brute and that boulder, I yet 
heard the delighted Choctaw urging 
on his young braves: “More! more! 
shoot um like hell!” All this time his 
rifle was at his face, ready for the fin- 
ishing shot if need demanded. The 
Lord only knows how the boys man- 
aged to reload so speedily. Whang! 
whang! sang out the single barrels 
again. Bruin lurched over sideways, 
as though he had been struck by a 
locomotive, kicked convulsively for a 
moment and lay still. Parenthetically 
I may here remark that we counted 39 
shot holes in his hide that night, and 
three of the pellets had lodged in his 
heart. I guess he had a legal excuse 
for giving up the fight. 

“John,” said I, as I faced the old 
Choctaw angrily, “I’m done with you. 
You shall never eat another meal in 
my house. Do you hear me?” 

The old rascal grinned as he poked 
his toe in the bear’s ribs: “ White 
squaw bring um grub to the stable,” 
said he. “John sleep on straw with 
um hosses. Kids sleep there, too— 
make um tough.” 

And what more could I say, after 
that? J. F. EHRENS. 

Texarkana, Texas. 





“MEETING a small boy the other day 
with a 20-gauge,” writes W. G. Elliott 
of Vancouver, B. C., “I asked him if he 
preferred it to the larger calibre. ‘ No,’ 
quoth he, ‘I would get a 16 next time.’ 
‘Why?’ ‘Because when you are too 
close to a duck, this one tears it all to 
pieces.’ ” 
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THAT FIRST GOBBLER. 


By GEORGE W. 


While I live entirely outside the wild 
turkey habitat and have no hope of 
seeing one for many a day, I cannot 
keep from thinking about gobblers, as 
I feel the warm breath of Spring these 
balmy days. Few men have had such 
privileges and pleasures with wild gob- 
blers, in the glorious springtime, as I 
have had. Today, as on other days of 
late, I found myself reviewing long- 
past joys in the wildwood, and I 
recalled very vividly that happy day 
when I called up and killed my first 
gobbler. It seemed so very fresh in all 
its details that I decided to write it 
out and send it to Sports AFIELD in the 
humble hope that it might interest 
some brother sportsman. The time was 
during the Civil War, when my father 
lived in Freestone County, Texas. I 
was a mere lad, but exceedingly fond 
of hunting and had already killed sev- 
eral deer and more turkeys; yet I had 
never, before that memorable day, 
called up and brought to bag an old 
gobbler by myself. Both deer and tur- 
key were very abundant in the section 
where we lived at that time. 

My father was a very skillful hunter 
and was especially successful in call- 
ing gobblers. He always called with a 
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green leaf, usually a blackhaw or 
greenbrier. Under his teaching I sed- 
ulously practiced with leaves a long 
while before I became sufficiently pro- 
ficient to try my skill in the woods. 
Even then, I found that, while I could 
call well enough at home, when [I 
attempted to draw a gobbler to me I 
made many a blunder. I passed one 
entire season without even getting a 
shot at a called-up gobbler. I was 
sorely disappointed and sadly discour- 
aged. Finally another spring came 
and gobblers were more numerous: 
than ever; for little hunting was done 
in those war times, since ammunition 
was very scarce. I began to practice 
calling just as soon as suitable leaves. 
appeared. My father gave me many 
lessons as to tone, speed, number, ete. 
After a week or two he told me that I 
did very well and ought to get a tur- 
key during the season. 

About a mile from our place there 
was a small creek with narrow, heav- 
ily timbered bottoms. On each side 
were high sandy hills, covered with 
fine timber and many kinds of bushes. 
and vines. Along this creek on any 
clear, still spring morning one could 
hear, from almost any point, a half- 
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dozen or more gobblers. I had to 
work on the farm, but had the privi- 
lege of hunting of mornings, if I could 
get my father to take my place at the 
plough until I returned. I had a fine 
hunting dog, and, with his assistance, 
could kill a turkey almost any time; 
but any boy could do that, while it 
required a sure-enough hunter to call 
up and kill an old gobbler. So I kept 
trying. Sometimes the gobblers would 
come in sight of me, but too far away 
for a shot. Two or three times I got 
them near enough, but they saw me 
and got away before I could shoot. I 
would return home much discouraged, 
after such failures, but my father 
would cheer me up by saying, “O! you 
will get one yet and then it will be 
easy for you to kill all you want.” 
Well, the fortunate day finally came. 
On that particular morning I had tried 
to call up two or three different gob- 
blers, without success, and had started 
home. As I was riding across the 
creek bottom, much depressed by my 
failures, I heard a gobbler, perhaps 200 
yds. above me. It was now about 8 
o’clock and I was due at home. I dis- 
tinctly remember that I stopped and 
thought about whether or not I ought 
to try him; and I believe I would have 
left him if he had not gobbled so 
loudly just at that time. I dismounted 
and slipped towards him until I was 
out of sight of my pony. Luckily I 
came upon a well-worn cow trail lead- 
ing up the bottom. It crossed a large 
rotten log, much worn down where the 
cattle stepped over. The log would 
hide my body and through the niche, 
worn out by the cattle hoofs, I could 
get a good view ahead. I lay down in 
the trail behind the log, took off my 
hat and placed my rifle in the niche, 
ready for business. I could see up the 
trail 60 or 70 yds. A green leaf was 
at hand. I gave a few yelps that 
seemed to me about right. I remem- 
ber that I did not have much hope, but 
I was going to do my best, anyhow. 
The gobbler strutted for the first time. 
At least I had not heard him before. 
After waiting a few minutes I yelped 
again. At this he gobbled twice: My 
hopes began to rise. I remembered my 
father’s advice and example, and so 


yelped but little. Pretty soon the old 
fellow got to gobbling frequently and 
kept up an almost continuous strut- 
ting. My father had told me not to 
yelp any when a gobbler got at that 
and to stick to my place until I knew 
that he had gone away. That gobbler 
kept up his racket for 15 minutes and 
perhaps longer. Then he suddenly 
ceased to gebble or strut. I waited a 
while—how long I cannot recall— 
hearing nothing. 

I was in the act of yelping again, 
when he gobbled right in front of me, 
but not in sight. I cocked my rifle and 
fixed for shooting. Hardly had I done 
this before he hove in sight, coming 
down the trail in which I was lying. 
I ought here to say that never in my 
life have I had what is called the buck 
ague, but that in all times of exciting 
crises I am steadier and cooler than 
under ordinary conditions. I have 
missed more game from over-confi- 
dence than excitement. I recall my 
very thoughts at that time, and they 
ran on this wise: I must let him come 
close, so that I will be sure to kill him. 
He can’t see me, I know. When he 
gets to that big oak yonder he will be 
near enough; let me see,. that’s about 
30 yds. IT’ll just keep my eyes along 
the sights, so that I can get a bead 
quickly; when he gets near enough I’ll 
whistle and make him stand still. And 
I carried out that programme to a dot. 

He was a magnificent fowl indeed, 
one of the finest in all the woods. I 
noticed his long beard, his white head 
and reddish wattles, his long, graceful 
neck, easy gliding movements and 
glossy feathers. Just before he reached 
the big oak he stopped to strut and 
then stood in a half-strut for a moment, 
as if listening. Then he gobbled; 
waited a moment and started on in a 
brisk walk. When he reached the 
right spot, the quick, short whistle was 
sounded. Instantly he stopped and 
“dressed up,” as we say when the 
feathers are pressed closely against the 
body. I got my bead quickly, and, 
placing it on the centre of his plushy 
breast, touched the hair trigger of the 
faithful old rifle. There was a loud 
crash and a spasmodic out-thrust of 
wings, suddenly obscured by the rising 
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of the dense smoke of our war-time 
powder. Springing to my feet, I 
dashed through the smoke, to see the 
old fellow lying on his breast, his neck 
stretched out helplessly, his large, 
barred wings outspread and feebly 
quivering. The shot was perfect: he 
died with scarcely a struggle. How 
proud I felt as I stood over him! And, 
after it was all over, it seemed so easy. 
Without taking time to draw him or to 
load my rifle I got him on my pony and 
galloped every inch of the way home. 
Father happened to be in the house, 
and, seeing me with the gobbler, came 
out with a broad smile on his face. 
He asked if I had called the gobbler 
up, and, on being told I had, he con- 
gratulated me warmly, and remarked, 
“Now, you will get plenty of them.” 
And it proved a true prophecy. Soon 
it was known all over the neighborhood 
that “ George Baines had called up and 
killed a powerful gobbler with his Pa’s 
rifle.” That morning’s experience fixed 
two lessons in my mind that have stood 
me in good stead many years: The 
first is patience and the second quick 
decision. The old rifle with which I 
brought down that gobbler stands 
today in a corner of my room. It has 
not been fired in 22 years and will 
never be again. It was my grand- 
father’s; my father learned to shoot 
with it and so did I. It shall pass on 
to other generations with my own that 
I had made when I became a man. 
Good rifles they were in their time. I 
would welcome them into use again, if 
with them would come the game that 
abounded in their day. 
Alpine, Tezas. 


A SUMMER IN THE PINE WOODS. 








Fate, in the form of the family doc- 
tor, had decreed that we should spend 
the summer in the pine woods of the 
Adirondack Mountains. Ever since the 
coming of little Ted, the autumn be- 
fore, Mother had been ailing, and now 
the Doctor was telling us that her 
cough had reached a seriously alarm- 
ing stage; that there was a well-de- 
fined cavity in one lung, and that 
nothing but the great out-of-doors in 
a pine forest would avail to prolong 


her precious life. Accordingly, in the 
beautiful month of June, baby Ted was 
dispatched to his grandparents, out on 
a farm, and Mother and little Belle (4 
years old) were prepared for the trip 
into the mountains. Being wholly in- 
experienced in camp lore, we relied on 
the Doctor to tell us what would be 
essential in the matter of equipments. 
Mother and child were ordered to be 
provided with a plentiful supply of 
light-weight wool undergarments— 
dresses that cleared the ground abund- 
antly—shoes with thick soles, and light 
rubbers, which, however, were not to be 


_ worn unless the ground should be very 


wet. Of head gear, the less the better, 
as he wished them to get the full bene- 
fit of sun and air, to ripen the delicate 
white faces to the hue of a sun-kissed 
apple. The usual camp bed.of pine 
boughs he utterly tabooed for a woman 
so delicate and desired that her bed be 
made as comfortable as the one she 
slept on at home. The camp diet was 
to be of game, fruit and milk, as much 
as possible, while a plentiful supply of 
entertaining books was to be taken 
along to amuse the invalid on rainy 
days; but for the greater part of the 
lime she was to walk, sit or lie upon 
the ground, fish, hunt, and pick berries, 
and, altogether, get as close to the 
heart of Nature as possible. 

One of the 2 routes by which to 
reach some of the principal hotels from 
Malone, N. Y. (at which place the tour- 
ist to the northern Adirondack region 
leaves the main line of railway) is by 
stage to Duane, Loon Lake, and thence 
to Merrillsville, Paul Smith’s, Saranac, 
and then around to Au Sable, which is 
another inlet to the woods and which 
is the terminus of the railroad from 
Plattsburg. Our destination being 
Meacham Lake and the chain of lakes 
that lie along the route from Meacham 
Lake to Paul Smith’s, we hired a livery 
rig and were driven 25 miles south 
from Malone to Meacham Lake—one of 
the most important of the Chateaugay 
waters. It is bounded on all sides by 
mountains and has 3 handsome sand 
beaches which form about half its cir- 
cumference. To the northeast rises 
Dehar Mountain, 3,011 ft. in height, 
from whose summit may be counted 26 
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Jakes, large and small—among them 
the beautiful Lake Placid and Echo 
Lake. The Lake Placid region, with 
its beautiful forests, had been devas- 
tated by the terrible fires that swept 
over Canada and New York during the 
great drought of 1903. 

Due south from Meacham, Mount St. 
Regis shows its blue summit and num- 
berless noted pinnacles, covered with 
forests from base to crown, charm and 
divert the eye. The lakes abound in 
fish and deer can almost always be had 
by exercising a little patience and the 
loss of a few nights’ sleep. The soil is 
simply fine white sand with a light cov- 
ering of dead leaves and decayed wood. 
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and threw up only a crop of mountain 
weeds and bushes. The soil is adapted 
to nothing but soft-wood timber. Hay 
for the animals kept at most of the 
resorts is drawn in from regions more 
adapted to its culture. Almost every 
kind of timber that grows in northern 
Jocalities can be found here, but the 
pine predominates. Spruce and hem- 
lock are also common. It is a timber 
region, pure and simple. 

Among these mountains, hotels and 
sportsmen’s resorts abound, and at one 
of these we left the tired mother and 
child, and, procuring an assistant and 
guide, went on to prepare the camp. It 
took us 2 days to get everything in 











A GLIMPSE OF LAKE PLACID. 


Photo by C. W. Witcox. 





In fact, the land all through this sec- 
tion is far from being ideal farm land. 
A large percentage of the young growth 
ef timber dries up and dies and these 
dry, dead saplings are just what one 
wants in building camp furniture and 
the like. I should judge that it would 
take 100 acres to pasture one cow, pro- 
vided she did not starve to death going 
from one bunch of grass to another. 
At Loon Lake the enterprising hotel 
keeper determined to raise his own 
hay and had a tract of land cleared up, 
ploughed, heavily fertilized and seeded 
to grass, but he was doomed to disap- 
pointment, for the land, imstead of 
growing grass, quickly mossed over 


readiness, but when it was completed 
we had a very cosey little summer 
home. A duck tent 10x12 ft., with a 
fly, formed the main room, and a few 
feet back of this we built of poles and 
bark a 7x9 kitchen; both rooms had 
floors and the tent we carpeted with 
burlap and’ put down a few tapestry 
rugs here and there, to add a little to 
its coziness. In one corner stood the 
bed for our invalid—a cottage bed- 
stead with spring and mattress; in an- 
other corner was a bedstead, built of 
poles and boughs, for little Belle; in 
the 3d corner the trunks and extra 
wraps did duty as a lounge; while the 
4th corner was filled by a rustic coat 
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and hat-rack, built of the ever-handy 
poles. Over a rustic table hung the 
hunting gear and fishing tackle—3 
folding chairs completed the furniture 
of the tent. A board walk led from 
the tent to the cook-room, where we 
had a table made from a dry-goods box 
with pole legs, some shelves and a 
small sheet-iron stove. Back of this 
was the wood box and at the right the 
water pail; as far as convenience was 
concerned, no town house could be so 
easily cared for. Here we established 
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It is estimated that every deer killed 
here by sportsmen costs at least $70, 
and the fish taken several cents apiece. 
But if one wishes to camp and do one’s 
own work, one may live as cheaply here 
as at home and have more comforts 
than can be found at the average 
sportsman’s resort; but if one belongs 
to that class to whom nothing is good 
unless it costs a mint of money, there 
are plenty of places where he may at- 
tain to his heart’s desire. If one takes 
the responsibility of guiding one’s self 











INDIAN 


Photo by C. W. Wrtcox. 
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ourselves and I took upon myself the 
duties of under-cook, hunter, fisherman 
and any other old thing required of me. 
The fishing was superb; the hunting 
good, if the sportsman was not too 
indolent to follow it up. About each 
hotel may be found from 3 to 50 guides, 
ready to furnish one with a boat and 
guide one to any part of the wilderness, 
for a price that varies somewhat 
according to the size of the tourist’s 
pocketbook. 


and rowing one’s own boat, one may 
get plenty of fish and small game; but 
to kill a deer one must employ a guide 
or be an experienced hunter. Fish and 
game formed a large part of our bill- 
of-fare, with some canned goods and 
milk and eggs purchased at the hotel; 
huckleberries and blackberries were 
everywhere abundant. All in all, we 
had an interesting and varied ménu: 
nothing cooked at home has the appe- 
tizing flavor of food prepared in the 
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woods and there was a decided in 
crease in the appetites of the whole 
party in a very short time. 

We were not without company. Our 
camp stood about 18 ft. above and 20 
ft. back from the lake, commanding a 
fine view. Along the shore, in sight 
from our camp, were 16 other camps, 
and in nearly every one was an invalid 
suffering from some form of lung trou- 
ble. Some of these were tgo far ad- 
vanced in the dread disease to derive 
permanent benefit from the life-giving 
balsam of the pines; others recovered 
and spent many useful years. Many 
have come here in years gone by and 
recovered their health completely, and 
each year brings again the health 
seeker to the mountains. The sandy 
soil absorbs moisture readily, and in 
an hour after a heavy fall of rain one 
may go about without danger of wet 
feet. The air is full of the fragrance 
of the pines; the water from innumer- 
able springs and brooklets is clear as 
crystal and very pure. There are heavy 
dews at night, sometimes loading the 
foliage so heavily that a passing breeze 
will send the drops pattering upon the 
ground like a sudden shower, but the 
morning sun dries it rapidly and one 
may expose one’s self to it with impu- 
nity without fear of taking cold. Loon 
Lake is a famous resort for consump- 
tives and here came Mrs. Harrison. 
although too late to save her life. In 
this section Dr. Loomis of New York 
City had his cottage and dispensed 
advice and encouragement to the many 
who consulted him. Here each year 
come invalid and pleasure seeker, in- 
tent each upon the desire of his heart, 
and here some have sunk away to the 
last long sleep, having vainly pursued 
that elusive phantom, Health, hope- 
fully and cheerfully to the end. I know 
of some remarkable cures effected by 
a season in the pine woods and it is 
authoritatively stated that catarrhal 
phthisis in its earlier stages can here 
be permanently cured, and the testi- 
mony of thousands that know this re- 
gion attest the truth of the statement. 

Although, when first established in 
camp, our invalid had but little energy, 
she soon began to respond to the ozone 
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of the mountain air. Nights of refresh- 
ing sleep and long, lazy days in the 
open air had a very appreciable effect. 
She soon was able to take short fishing 
trips with us and grew quite excited 
as we pulled the speckled trout from 
their native element; she also did very 
fair justice to them when served up 
for dinner. Her pale face took on a 
healthier hue and the cough grew less 
distressing; little Belle flourished like 
a weed in the garden and her happy 
song and laughter echoed through the 
forest and over the lake. I staid with 
them 6 weeks, and then, my business 
sadly needing me, I left my dear ones 


(now well enough to look after them- 


selves) and returned to. my work. 
Mother and child staid in the woods 
until the September frosts had painted 
the foliage of the forest with a lavish 
hand. Then I went to fetch them 
home; I procured a big wagon and pair 
of stout horses and drove the long dis- 
tance into the mountains. Such of the 
camp outfit as we desired to take home 
was packed into the wagon and we 
started on our return trip. We trav- 
elled by easy stages, pitching the tent 
at night in some picturesque spot not 
far from some farmhouse, where we 
could obtain apy supplies we might 
desire. We tethered the horses to the 
wagon; set up our camp stove, and 
cooked our meals as we had done in 
the mountains. At night we slept upon 
a bed of fragrant hay and enjoyed our 
gipsying immensely. When we reached 
home the doctor pronounced our 
invalid cured. She was brown as a 
berry, fully twenty pounds heavier 
than when she left home; her eyes were 
bright, her step elastic, and her cougha 
nightmare dream of the past. We res- 
cued baby Ted from his over-indulgent 
grandparents, and once more a happy 
and united family, with no shadow of 
the death angel’s wing falling over us, 
we blessed the life-giving mountains, in 
which we had spent a summer of such 
benefit and pleasure. 
HAMILTON PERCIVAL. 
Glover, Vermont. 
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DUCK SHOOTING. 





Only a true sportsman can find any 
pleasure in duck shooting. This means 
that the gunner must enjoy the sport 
quite as much, if not better, than he 
relishes the game. And it takes a man 
with a true and sincere love for bag- 
ging ducks who can prefer to do that 
to feasting off a canvasback, even if 
he is not a gourmand. 

In comparison with some other birds 
considered far more artful, ducks are 
not difficult to shoot. For instance, 
Wilson’s snipe may baffle the skill of 


without range and swim under the 
water in an unknown direction; to 
beach his boat and approach a cove 
by tramping through the underbrush 
or by crawling on his stomach, and 
perhaps, after all the trouble taken, 
fail to hit the game because of some 
miscalculation of the speed of the wind 
or exact direction in which it is blow- 
ing. For these reasons, and because 
the duck is frequently as fleet of foot 
or as swift in the air as on the water, 
is the sport of duck shooting one that 
can be relished by the true sportsman 
only. And even then experience is a 

















DEER HUNTING IN THE ADIRONDACKS.—Bringing in the kill, 


Photo by C. W. Witcox. 





the gunner more than any duck, even 
though the latter has recourse to the 
water as well as air for escape. And 
in comparison with some of the four- 
footed game, ducks are not nearly as 
troublesome to pursue. At the same 
time, the duck shooter must be per- 
sistent to the extreme and have an 
endless amount of patience. He must 
be prepared to walk through wood- 
lands, swamps, marshes and fields for 
hours; to row against the wind upon 
waters that are sometimes rough and 
then see the ducks dive when just 


potent factor. 

But if good fortune attends the gun- 
ner’s efforts and his game is placed in 
the hands of a competent chef, he will 
conclude, when eating the repast, that 
duck shooting is well worth while. By 
feeding upon nutritive mollusks and 
other fishes, and eating rich edibles 
secured by probing marshes and mud 
flats, the wild duck builds up a flesh 
that has no parallel in either texture 
or flavor in the fowl line. Then, too, 
some ducks are wont to eat the seeds 
and nutritive portions of aquatic plants 
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which still more enhances the savori- 
ness of the meat. Of course there are 
some exceptions to the above. Not all 
varieties of ducks are noted for their 
tender and superior flesh; but gener- 
ally they can be so cooked as to rem- 
edy any defect in flavor. 

Ducks are divided into 2 classes or 
subfamilies—namely, the river and 
pond ducks and the bay and sea ducks. 
This unscientific division is made ac- 
cording to the habitats Which the two 
classes naturally occupy. However, 
there is a physical difference between 
them. Any sea duck can always be 
told by the lobe or web on the hind 
toe, and which is absent in all river 
ducks. But any sportsman having 
even a little acquaintance with the 2 
subfamilies can generally distinguish 
them by their manceuvres and habits. 
In comparison with the sea ducks, 
which dive for their food, the river 
ducks are justly called “dabblers,” 
because they run along the shore and 
stop only now and then in order to 
pick up some article of food; or they 
are accustomed to probe the bottoms 
in shallow waters when their standing 
with head down and tail erect has 
earned for them the appropriate epi- 
thet of “tip-ups.” Then, too, the river 
ducks commonly feed by night, while 
the sea ducks, as a rule, feed by day 
and pass the night at sea some dis- 
tance from the shore. 

Through the instrumentality of the 
epicure and the gourmand, the canvas- 
back has a reputation that far exceeds 
that of any other duck. But the 
knowledge that most people have of 
this distinction is based on bills-of-fare, 
where it is true that other varieties, 
when prepared by a good chef, fre- 
quently do service as canvasbacks. But 
every duck shooter of any experience 
will recognize the brilliant coat of the 
canvasback on his native marsh as 
quickly as he will detect other vari- 
eties of duck when served on the table. 
Black, white and rufous-brown are the 
colors which predominate in the plu- 
mage of the male. Part of the back, 
the lower belly and the sides are artis- 
tically barred with black and white. 
The head, neck, upper breast and upper 
back of the female are cinnamon color. 
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The body is also streaked with black 
and white similar to the male but 
much more lightly. The flavor of the 
canvasback’s flesh is improved by a 
vegetarian diet of wild celery, which 
plant is said to enhance the flesh of 
other species also. 

The redhead and canvasback are fre- 
quently mistaken for each other; and 
it must be admitted that their general 
appearance is similar. The females 
of the 2 species can be distinguished 
very readily by the color of the back, 
which is greyish brown and not barred 
in the redhead. Easy marks by which 
to tell the males are: the color of 
the head and neck, which is rufous in 
the redhead and rufous-brown in the 
canvasback; the difference in the size 
and shape of the bills; and the differ- 
ence in the markings of the back, sides 
and wing coverts. Neither bird is 
very abundant on the North Atlantic 
coast, though both live as far north as 
Chesapeake Bay in the winter time. 
It might also be mentioned that the 
female redhead closely resembles the 
female ring-neck in coloration, and can 
be accurately told from her only by 
the difference in size. 

The average man who camps out 
does not acquire cannibalistic quali- 
ties, though he invariably develops a 
ravenous appetite. Yet every one who 
has camped out during the ducking 
season can tell a tale about parboiling 
the old squaw or old wife. But this 
story does not signify savage traits, 
afterall—forthe “better half” that was 
parboiled is but a duck, also known 
as south-southerly. If the canvasback 
is esteemed most highly by the epicure, 
then the old squaw suffers his greatest 
contempt. The markings of the south- 
southerly ducks are as diverse as their 
flesh is different from that of other 
species. Both male and female have 
different coats for the winter and sum- 
mer seasons. The belly is white or 
whitish in each at all times. The 
colors of the head and neck vary most. 
These change, in the male, from grey- 
ish brown, black, white and ochra- 
ceous in winter to white and black in 
summer; and in the female from white 
or whitish in winter to blackish colors 
in summer. 
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Three different species of sea ducks, 
closely related to one another and gen- 
erally found in abundance on our 
northern Atlantic coast during the 
winter, are the “coots” or scoters. 
Each is distinctly a salt-water bird and 
only rarely found farther away from 
the sea than the mouths of estuaries. 
They feed on mussels, clams, scallops 
and similar fish. In the winter time 
the 3 varieties of Oidemia (or scoters), 
associate together quite freely. The 
black coot or American scoter is the 
only Oidemia having an entirely black 
plumage. The white-winged variety 
may be told by the white spots on its 
wings and below the eyes. Two white 
spots on the crown and back of the 
neck respectively serve to distinguish 
the surf scoter or sea coot. The spot 
on the neck is square and the other 
triangular. 

The American scaup duck (common- 
ly called greater scaup, andalso known 
as broadbill, bluebill and blackhead) 
is perhaps our most common bay duck. 
The plumage of this duck contains 
some white; but it is mainly black and 
has greenish reflections. Another va- 
riety, known as lesser scaup, is quite 
similar in both habits and appearance 
—except in size. 

It has already been explained how 
the river and pond ducks can be told 
from the sea ducks. But of course the 
habitat in which the fowl is shot is 
one of the best proofs. Then, too, 
the river ducks are not found in such 
large flocks. They feed on fresh-water 
shellfish similar to those that the sea 
ducks eat, and masticate their food in 
the same manner. That is, the mem- 
bers of both families strain all mud 
and refuse from their food before swal- 
lowing it by means of the sieves 
attached to both sides of the bill. 

The 2 teals—green-winged and blue- 
winged—are among the best known of 
our river ducks. Each of these birds 
has an elegant plumage and it would 
be hard to say which is the prettier. 
The plumage of the green-winged teal 
contains 9 different colors—namely, 
fuscous, black, white, ash, cinnamon- 
rufous, ochraceous-buff, greyish blue 
and green. The 2 varieties can be dis- 
tinguished at a distance by the broad 
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white band on the head just in front 
of the eye on the blue-winge: teal and 
which is absent in his cousin. 

The mallard, gadwell or gray duck, 
the shoveler, the pintail or sprigtail, 
and the American widgeon (sometimes 
called baldpate) are varieties of ducks 
that are now commoner in the interior 
than on our North Atlantic coast. The 
flesh of all of them makes good eating 
and they afford good sport for the gun- 
ner, wherever shot. 

A peculiarity of the black or dusky 
duck is that it frequents the sea 
coasts and will sometimes remain for 
many hours several miles at sea. This 
is a strange trait for a river duck. The 
dusky duck closely resembles the 
mallard in general habits, while the 
voices of the two are indistinguishable. 
However, they can always be told 
apart by the white on the mallard’s 
wings. 

Of all the members of the river and 
pond subfamily, the wood duck is 
easily the prettiest. The back of the 


male is greenish brown, its belly white 
and the sides buffy ochraceous, finely 


barred with black. There is a white 
band in front of the wings on the pur- 
plish chestnut breast. The throat is 
white. The general color of the head 
is green, relieved with purplish reflec- 
tions and spotted and streaked with 
white in many places. A calm and 
well shaded pond or sluggish stream 
with over-reaching trees—in fact, a 
place suited for sylphs—is a proper 
setting for the elegance of these birds. 
No sight is prettier to the true sports- 
man’s eyes than to observe the enjoy- 
ment these birds find in such delight- 
ful and secluded homes. They are not 
a particularly wild duck. Sometimes 
they will keep just without gunshot 
until near the shore, where they land 
to scurry away and out of sight in the 
woods. But if suddenly alarmed, they 
will quickly take fright, at the same 
time uttering a plaintive whistle. Their 
flesh is excellent and few things are 
pleasanter, after a hard day’s shoot- 
ing, than to sit by a camp-fire with an 
ever increasing appetite and smell a 
wood duck roasting upon the gridiron. 
Wakefield, R. I. Warry KNow tes. 
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ALL ON A JUNE DAY. 





See Frontispiece—page 486. 

All is peace and contentment along 
the river, as the fisherman drops rod 
and basket and flops heavily to the 
grass, beneath the spreading branches 
of an old white oak. With the sun 
barely an hour high and with a perfect 
day before him, what more could a 
man desire? <A flock of crows beat, 
heavy winged, over head. <A cardinal 
darts from the bluff and sweeps—a liv- 
ing flame of crimson—to a swaying 
bough over the river, and there bursts 
forth a song, such a miracle of sound 
that it blends wood and river voices 
into one. Yo you! to you! to you! he 
sings; then Wait! wait! wait! wait! A 
short rest and he begins again. But 
the song ends, as all songs will, and 
the fisherman rises and gets to his fish- 
ing. But, first, there is bait to be 
caught. One can’t always depend on 
fly or spoon. A dozen chubs are cap- 
tured in a small eddy and with them a 
sunfish that, later on, lures a pickerel 
to his death. Then he turns seven or 
eight rocks, with the net placed below: 
it’s helgramites, this time—helgramites 
and crayfish. An unusually large rock 
requires much heaving and puffing, but 
at last it gives way. Ouch! Yes, it’s 
a serious matter, this fishing, and a 
200-pound rock on one’s foot is no joke. 
But the three big fellows underneath 
soothe the pain. Ready for the bass 
now—just as a bunch of minnows 
breaking water show him where he’s 
feeding. A chub is taken from the pail, 
the hook thrust through his lips and 
he is dropped gently just where the 
minnows are leaping. Nothing doing, 


but at the fourth cast the bait is taken 
voraciously. A few quick rushes, a 
leap or two, and a half-pound small 
mouth, covered with coal leaves, lies 
gasping his life out in the basket. Four 
more bass (all about the same size) are 
taken from this pool. Then he moves 
to a point farther down. <A helgramite, 
impaled through the back and cast 
into the swift water, is allowed to float 
with the current. A slight twitch comes 
over the line. Pshaw! a snag, and he 
starts to reel in; but a jerk shows some 
finny denizen of the stream has the 
bait. He comes in slowly, with quick 
runs from side to side. At last he rises 
unwillingly to the surface—a dirty, 
dull yellowish shape, with triangular 
head and sucker mouth. <A big stone 
quickly makes buzzard meat of a dis- 
reputable carp—the worst fish that 
ever roiled the water or devoured 
spawn: a fish without even the bull- 
head’s saving grace of being eatable. 
\ pair of freckled channel cat come 
next; then another bass, and it’s time 
for lunch. And was there ever better? 
big fat sandwiches, luscious yellow ap- 
ples and cake that rivals the flavor of 
champagne? Then a rest in the soft 
grass and what more natural than to 
doze for a couple of hours; but no mat- 
ter: even the fish are resting during 
the hot noonday. And it’s plenty soon 
enough to be fishing by 2 or 3 in the 
afternoon. 

A gentle splash from the river awak- 
ens him. A fat muskrat is swimming 
diagonally across, leaving a wake like 
a sidewheel steamer. He watches him 
clamber onto a shelving rock and care- 
fully brush and comb his thick fur. A 
hundred yards below, an icy spring 
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gushes out from the bank and forms a 
miniature lake, guarded by a big green- 
backed frog, who sits sullenly on the 
edge and glances over his domain with 
gloomy eyes. Now, this frog will make 
excellent bait—yes, he might even 
tempt the old bass at the dam; but 
then again, he is an old friend, always 
watching carefully that no bug or in- 
sect shall blunder into the spring and 
taint the water. The frog settles it by 
dropping with a splash into his lake, 
and when the roily water settles, noth- 
ing is seen but the sandy bottom. 
Surely nothing could be more refresh- 
ing than this same water—a veritable 
elixir of life, free for the taking. Two 
flat rocks thrust their bulk into the 
current—the river swinging round 
them a seething swirl of angry water. 
Just here the helgramite is exchanged 
for a small spoon, which is sent with 
a graceful curve half-way across the 
river. Scarcely 5 ft. of line is reeled 
in, when it is taken with a rush and 
the glorious fight is on. Straight as 
an arrow he goes past the rocks; then 
turns like a flash, and, before the line 
can be taken in, he is out of the water, 
shaking his head like a bulldog; luckily 
the barb holds. Four times he leaves 
the river; then takes to rushing—send- 
ing the line hissing through the water 
like a knife. The river is clear of snags 
at this point and all his runs are in 
vain; so, at last, he goes sulking to the 
bottom and refuses to move. Then the 
fisherman picks up a small stick, which 
falls Tap, tap, tap! with maddening 
regularity just above the reel. Scien- 
tific rag chewers tell us (and I suppose 
it’s true) that the steady dripping of 
water on a man’s head will drive him 
insane in a short time; and the tapping 
probably affects the bass the same way. 
Be this as it may, he comes slowly in— 
fighting every inch. What a beauty 
this small mouth is! silvery white be- 
neath; his back a dark bronze green, 
just the color of the water. Three 
pounds at least; and, later, the scales 
verify the guess. But why tell of all 
the fish? These June days are all 
about the same: a few more one day; 
a few less, the next. A blue sky today; 
a grey tomorrow—but they all have 
their charm. Strange, is it not, that 
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fishing never grows irksome? Every 
jaunt is looked forward to with the 
same confident, happy expectations as 
the one before. And the day is well 
spent, either on river or lake. Then, 
after the fishing, comes the walk home. 
The road is long, the sun hot and the 
rocks hard on one’s feet. Nuff said. 
But cheer up! the longest road has an 
end and remember the hot supper wait- 
ing for you at home. 
Frank L. Stick. 


OUR WISCONSIN FISHING TRIP. 








Along in the latter part of last July 
we four—Battie, Frank, Charles and 
myself—decided to go on a fishing trip, 
packed our camp outfit and tackle, and 
at 10 o’clock were ready to take the 
train for St. Paul, our ultimate destina- 
tion being Red Cedar Lake in Wis- 
consin, where Battie and Frank had 
found excellent fishing and plenty of 
good luck the season before. Reaching 
Eagle Grove, Battie was sure we had 
at least a half-hour to get a lunch 
before train time, and so we adjourned 
to a nearby restaurant; but the time 
table had been changed since Battie’s 
information was gained, and when our 
dinner was over we found that the 
train had come and gone, and that 
there would be no other until ten 
o’clock at night. It may be taken for 
granted that we were ready when it 
came, and were pleased to find that 
it bore two of our friends, who had 
planned to follow us as a surprise. 
As our party was now increased to 
six, things were a little more lively the 
rest of the trip, and there was very 
little sleep for any of us until we 
reached Rice Lake at 6 in the morn- 
ing, where we took a branch line to 
Nikana, a little station near Red Cedar 
Lake. The train was scheduled to 
leave after noon, and Will and Fitch, 
our new recruits, could not restrain 
their impatience, but were out bright 
and early to try their luck in the 
waters within reach. The rest of us 
were content to follow the  pre-ar- 
ranged plan. 

At Nikana we purchased provisions 
and a few required utensils, and were 
soon at the lake, where the original 
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four busied themselves in pitching the 
tent and making things snug and com- 
fortable, Fitch and Will being dele- 
gated to supply fish for supper—a duty 
which they performed with credit to 
themselves and to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. The next day we were 
fishing in earnest and catching lots of 
3 and 4-pounders. Our fish-box was 
soon full of all sorts and sizes; but we 
wanted some “ big ones,” and so fished 
unceasingly until, finally,’ Battie 
hooked a 20-lb. muscallonge, and it 
happened we were all present to wit- 
ness the fun. For a long time Battie 
couldn’t tell whether he had hooked 
a whale or a sea horse, for the fish 
towed the boat wherever he wished, 
hither and thither, for nearly a half- 
hour; but Battie stuck to Mr. Musky 
until he seemed to have gathered upon 
his back all the moss in that part of 
the lake and was finally drawn to the 
surface near the boat. And then 
Frank gaffed him in the gills and he 
was “our meat.” After that we 
caught several fish weighing from 5 
to 12 lbs. Frank’s best catch was a 
16-pounder. My biggest fish weighed 
8 Ibs., but I didn’t complain, as it was 
the largest I had ever caught. Will 
and Fitch had left us after several 
days, so the original four were again 
alone. Battie and Frank usually fished 
together, and Charles and I. One day, 
in hopes it would give us better luck 
all around, I took Battie for my com- 
. panion and we had fine success, though 
the fish taken were small. Finally 
Battie said: “This is getting too tame 
for me: row up in that bay yonder, and 
Pll show you some fun.” Battie put an 
8-inch sucker on his hook and com- 
menced casting diligently as I entered 
the bay, and finally had a strike from a 
big muscallonge, which was not hun- 
gry enough to swallow the bait and 
presently surrendered it. It was a 
sight to see the water boil when he 
rose near the surface to bid us Good- 
bye. The sides of the sucker showed 
3 long gashes and the pectoral fins 
were scraped off, which served to 
strengthen our belief that a fish which 
would strike at so large a bait must 
be a monster indeed. 

In our keen enjoyment of the sport 
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we were not forgetful of the friends at 

home, but sent them several boxes of 

fine fish—Wisconsin’s laws generously 

permitting the non-resident angler this 

privilege. C. H. Havuastep. 
Nevada, Iowa. 


CAMPING IN KENTUCKY. 








I camped last November in the 
great woods which fringe the Missis- 
sippi on its Kentucky side. After a 
15-mile wagon ride, we beheld a sight 
as picturesque as heart could desire. 
Tall cottonwoods—many of them over 
100 ft. in height—had been topped, by 
the sleet of the previous winter and 
a luxuriant growth of poisan ivy had 
covered their trunks, so that they 
stood like great columns of green. 
Some of them had been swayed grace- 
fully together over the log road, form- 
ing great arches, under which we 
passed. Grape vines were trailing 
from these in several places—making 
it difficult for our wagon to pass be- 
neath them. Some of the foliage of 
the hardier trees and shrubs about us 
was still green, and this, intermingled 
with the brighter hues of the dying 
leaves of the undergrowth, as seen in 
the mystical glow of a late autumn 
sunset, formed a picture of sufficient 
beauty to stir the heart of any man. 
We pitched our tents in the opening at 
the end of a small lake, and at once 
set to work in the rapidly gathering 
shadows picking up driftwood with 
which to replenish our fire; the glow 
and snap of the fire and the white can- 
vas against the dark background of 
trees sent a thrill of inexpressible 
happiness through my very being. We 
sat long about the camp-fire that 
night, telling stories and making 
plans for the morrow’s hunting. One 
by one the stars came out above us, 
sparkling in the sky and reflected in 
the clear waters of the lake. We 
could hear the skip-jacks sporting in 
the lake and the lonely cry of an owl 
across on the other side; but finally 
these were still, and, as we sat in si- 
lent reverie, our thoughts soared up- 
ward to higher themes than we 
usually dreamed of, as the smoke 
from our camp-fire floated up among 
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the trees behind us. One by ene we 
silently stole into the tent, and soon a 
snoring chorus was heard through 
those woods which doubtless fright- 
ened many an old ’coon on his nightly 
rounds in search of food. The rest of 
the party slept the sleep of the just, 
but I slept the sleep of those who eat 
too much fish; so, after a _ restless 
night, I was the first to wake in the 
wee sma’ hours of the morning. As 
I pulled the flap of the tent aside and 
looked out, gathering clouds obscured 


ing glow of the camp-fire drove the 
gloomy dampness from us and we 
were in the best of spirits. Breakfast 
was eaten, guns and ammunition ex- 
amined, and by the time the light of 
a grey dawn was sufficiently strong to 
shoot by, we were all in our pits on 
the sand bar. It was an ideal day for 
shooting: not too misty, but without 
that glare of the sun on the sand 
which makes it so difficult to shoot 
on a bright day. Geese and ducks 
were plentiful and passed over us rap- 











THE WHITE CITY HOTEL (built of logs). A Famous Fishing Resort on the 
Shores of Leech Lake, Minnesota. 


Amateur photo by H. E. Warpen, Minneapolis, Minn. 





every star in the heavens and the for- 
est was in Egyptian darkness, save 
where the flicker from the dying em- 
bers of our fire wrought ghostly shad- 
ows among the trees. Out on the bar 
I could hear an occasional tumult of 
weird cries from the wild geese roost- 
ing there—doubtless caused by some 
nightly visitation of a prowling fox. 
I aroused my companions, not without 
difficulty, and soon the odor of hot 
coffee and frying meat with the warm- 


idly, so that the shooting from our 
guns sounded almost like a sham 
battle. In a moment’s lull we could 
hear the echo from our guns as it came 
back to us across the water from the 
bluffs on the other side of the river. 
While in camp the hours sped swiftly 
away and- when we pulled up stakes 
for home it seemed that our pleasure 
was scarce begun. 


Clinton, Ky. G. W. BrowDeEr. 





The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 


the human being as his 
ural desire to be useful to him. 
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him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 








THE PROVIDENCE SHOW. 





Once every year, after the bench shows in the 
large cities, the dogmen swoop down upon the 
small towns and capture as many prizes as pos- 
sible. Providence, R. I., is in this circuit and 
the 6th annual exhibition of the Rhode Island 
Kennel Club was perhaps the most successful 
show yet given. The entry list was a large one; 
the attendance excellent; and, all in all, the 
1904 Providence show was a rare good one. 

Of course, Boston terriers were well repre- 
sented, the rate at which this breed has grown 
into favor during recent years being really 
remarkable. The breeds best represented were: 
cocker spaniels, beagles and the various kinds 
of terriers—namely (besides Boston), Irish, 
Scotch and Airedale. The exhibit of bulldogs 
was especially excellent in quality. Dachs- 
hunde, poodles and spaniels made a fairly good 
showing. English and Irish setters (2 breeds 
once very prominent at all dog shows) were 
well represented, considering their wane in 
popularity. As usual, much interest was taken 
in the prize-winning; but it culminated this 
year in the awarding of special prizes and 
medals on the last day. Thos. W. Lawson car- 
ried off the honors of the show by winning the 
Gorham and Tilden-Thurber cups—offered for 
the best pair of dogs (any breed) and for the 
best kennel of any breed, respectively. Fashion 
and Thackeray Soda (English bulldogs) were 
the winners of the Gorham cup, and conse- 
quently the champions of the show. The Bull- 
dog Club medal for the best American-bred dog 
went to Rodney Smasher (C. G. Hopton, 
owner). 

Some of the other prizes of general interest 
were as follows: Bronze medal for best dog, 
any breed, owned by member of R. I. K. C., won 
by Rob Rival (Daniel Jackson’s cocker spaniel). 
The Rhode Island Kennel Club medal for the 
best team of collies in the show was won by 


Mr. Untermyer of New York. The champion 
medal offered by the Ladies’ Kennel Association 
of Massachusetts for the best female, any breed, 
owned by a member of the club, went to the 
Boston terrier, Whisper (Walter Stone, owner). 
The Peerless cup, offered by Walter Hanley, for 
the best team of Boston terriers, was won by 
Miss Brownell of Providence. Richelieu 
(owned by Mrs. Lenox) won the championship 
medal for the best French bulldog. Special 
awards in the Boston terrier class included: 
collar and chain for the best dog—Lady Dainty; 
medal for the best pair owned in Rhode Island 
—Waffies and Buttons; Har-Leigh Kennels’ cup 
for best kennel of four—Sachusetts Kennels; 
cup for best pair shown by a lady—Ebony Belle 
and Timothy; Boston Terrier Club cup for best 
specimen in puppy class—Buttons; cup for best 
dog in novice class—Punkin; cup for best spe- 
cimen in limit class—Kimberly; cup for best 
in open class—Whisper. The cup awarded by 
the R. I. K. C. for the best Boston terriers 
shown, was won by the Har-Leigh Kennels. 
Providence, R. I. Harry KNOWLES. 
rt 


THE IRISH SETTER. 





The first Irish Setters of record were im- 
ported to this country in the early seventies 
by the St. Louis Kennel Club. Elcho was 
among the first of the importations to attract 
general attention, and with his kennel mate, 
Rose, became celebrated through their exhibi- 
tion at all the prominent bench shows and 
through several fine paintings in which they 
were subjects. Dr. Jarvis of Claremont, N. H., 
purchased these dogs, but soon substituted the 
celebrated Champion Noreen as kennel mate, in 
place of Rose—resulting in the breeding of the 
world-famous Champion Elcho Jr., who was 
never defeated on the bench, and many other of 
the best of the breed whose names are promi- 
nent in bench-show and field-trial records. Sub- 
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OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


sequent importations were numerous from 1885 
to 1895, including such well-known ones as 
Sarsfield, Signal, Finglas and Blue Rock. 

A good type of the modern Irish setter is 
shown here in Lady Pat (Patencho ex Blue 
Rock’s Maid), owned by C. P. Hubbard of 
Atlantic, Iowa. Her breeding combines the 
blood of Claremont Patsy, Elcho Jr., Blue Rock 
and Maid. She has been mated to Shamrock 
Signal (Signal ex Flossie Finglas), who has 
won on the bench over all dogs shown against 
him, and the result of this union will include 
some of the best Irish setter blood in this 
country. 
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SHORT BARKS. 





Aw action for libel has been instituted in the 
courts of Shelby County, Tenn., against the 
American Field Publishing Co. and two well- 














The Typical Irish Setter, Lady Pat. Owned by 
C. P. Hubbard, Atlantic, Iowa. 





known sportsmen of Chicago for criticism of 
the judges and the awards at the United States 
Field Trial Club’s 15th annual trials. 

* ok ce 


A verRY pretty and useful pieee of work by 
a collie is reported from Milton, Ind. Jos. 
Thompson, living on the rural mail route, owns 
the collie, who is said to meet the mail carrier 
at the road regularly and fetch the mail back 
to the house. 

ao * 

“Your readers will be pleased to know,” 
writes a well-known New York City dogman, 
“that we have just organized and incorporated 
the Bulldog Club of America, whose purpose 
will be to encourage the propagation of thor- 
oughbred bulldogs; to promulgate a standard; 
to secure uniformity of type for excellence in 
the breed and for the guidance of breeders and 
bench-show judges; and to further the interest 
of the breed by fostering the just claims of 
the bulldog to a greater public favor.” 
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WE learn from Secretary White of the Con- 
tinental Field Trial Club that the regular an- 
nual meet will be held at some point in North 
Carolina early in December next. We confi- 
dently expect to see this meeting an unusually 
successful one, and owners of prospective field- 
trial champions should bestir themselves, as 
entries to the great Derby event close Aug. 15. 


nenenccmments 


- THE LOST PUPPIES. 





If you should see our mother, say 
That we would like to eat; 

We didn’t mean to run away— 
It’s awful in the street. 

















THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 


Photo by Rose & Hopkins, Denver, Colo. 





We’re tired to death and we are cold— 
We’re too afraid to play— 
And if you see our mother, please 
To send her right away! 
Denver, Colorado. CHARLES F. ALLEN. 
—_—qa> 


Tue English setter Mallwyd Di reached her 
championship at the Chicago show. She is 
owned by the Bloomfield Kennels of Chestnut 
Hill, Pa., and was shown by Ben F. Lewis. 

— oo 

EXCELLENT bench shows were recently held 
at Victoria, B. C., San Francisco, Seattle, New 
Bedford, Mass., Providence, R. I., Sharon, Pa., 
and Portland, Ore. A word of praise is also 
due the Ladies’ Kennel Association of America, 
which held its spring show at Mineola, Long 
Island, May 26. Sept. 12 and 13 are announced 
as the dates for the show at Newport, R. I. 
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EDITORIAL. * 





CANADIAN GAME STATISTICS. 





N. E. Cormier, Provincial Game War- 
den, Aylmer East, Province of Quebec, 
sends Sports AFIELD some interesting 
facts and statistics relative to hunting 
and fishing in the localities over which 
he has charge. His copy of the report 
of the Dominion Express Co., relative 
to the shipment of deer from a few 
points in the Province of Quebec, shows 
that during the open season of 1903 
there were shipped from Gracefield 168 
deer; from Kazabazua 167 deer; La- 
belle, 197; Megantic, 374 deer and 2 
moose; from Papineanville 317 deer; 
from Kippewa 8 deer and 23 moose, 
and from Temiskaming 7 deer and 32 
moose. A grand total of 1,238 deer and 
57 moose. This report is curious and 
interesting from the fact that it shows 
that, in localities where deer abound, 
moose are scarce or not found at all 
and vice versa. 

Mr. Cormier’s statistics of the land 
and lake areas of the different Prov- 
inees of the Dominion are also quite 
interesting and show the excellent op- 
portunities for limitless fishing and 
hunting of waterfowl in those coun- 
tries. Manitoba shows the greatest 
lake acreage, having in a total of 
73,732 square miles of surface over 
8,000,000 acres of water—nearly a fifth 
of the whole area. Nova Scotia comes 
next with an area of 21,428 square 
miles and 330,000 acres of lake area. 
The larger Provinces show a goodly per 
cent. of water acreage—Ontario lead- 
ing the list with upwards of 35,000,000 
acres »f water, while the smaller Prov- 
inces of Prince Edward’s Island and 
Franklin have no lakes at all. 
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Mr. Cormier also volunteers to give 
full information to genuine sportsmen, 
relative to the position of lakes and 
streams, hunting territories for moose, 
caribou, red deer, partridges, etc. Also 
modes of communication, accommoda- 
tion and remuneration of guides, 
rentals of lakes, and the cost of permits 
to non-residents for hunting or fishing 
may be ascertained at his office. This 
ardent and affable sportsman can 
always find a moment, aside from his 
arduous official duties as game warden, 
fishing overseer and superintendent of 
the forest fire rangers, to shake hands 
with a genuine brother sportsman and 
give a word of information or advice 
that may prove of inestimable value to 
one not familiar with these localities; 
and intending hunters in those districts 
will do well to give him a call. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 








Reviewed by Thos. H. Fraser. 


Birps oF CALIFORNIA. An _ Introduc- 
tion to more than 300 Common Birds 
of the State and Adjacent Islands, 
with a supplementary list of Rare 
Migrants, Accidental Visitants and 
Hypothetical Subspecies. By Irene 
Grosvenor Wheelock. With 10 full- 
page plates and 78 engravings in the 
text by Bruce Horsfall. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago; 1904. Price, 
$2.50, net. 

The land of sunshine, flowers and 
bird-song, where the valleys are ever 
abloom and the mountains covered 
with perpetual snow, is certainly a 
limitless field of possiblilities for that 
class of work which this clever, artistic 
and honest author is now offering to 
the reading world; yet she has done 
full justice to her opportunities and 
will surely get very close to the popu- 
lar heart that loves Nature in its most 
delightful forms. The author loses 
nothing in her selection of sponsor for 
this book—a firm that sends forth 
many excellent books and very rarely 
if ever a mediocre one; while the Uni- 
versity Press of Cambridge will de- 
serve the thanks of every reader into 
whose hands the book may come for 
giving them a thing of beauty and 
triumph of genuine mechanical skill. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A brief review can do but meagre 
justice to this book; but later on it 
will be allowed to speak for itself. 
There are, however, some features that 
deserve especial mention, more partic- 
ularly the tabulated contents in Color 
Groups. Through this new departure 
the amateur ornithologist, abroad in 
the fields or among the cacti covered 
hills, may always know his “ find.” Ob- 
serving a bird hitherto unknown to 
him, and having taken note of its pre- 
dominating colors and its size, he has 
only to open his book at such or such 
a group of birds and in a few moments 
find a full description of this particular 
one and a page or two of fascinating 
reading in relation thereto. The illus- 
trations are excellent, more especially 
the full page plates which show a 
clearness in execution and expression 
not usually found in such work. 

In order to give the prospective 
reader a foretaste of the author’s style, 
twe selections have been made from 
the pages of this book—chosen mainly 
for brevity, as it is difficult to select 
the best from many good things. On 
page 115, following a description of the 
plumed partridge, is found this pleas- 
ing little story: 

“One bright morning in early June, 
on the way from Fyffe to Slippery Ford 
on the Lake Tahoe stage route, we 
flushed a plumed partridge from the 
roadside, and my companion remarked 
that he had flushed a partridge from 
that place two days before. A search 
for a nest began among the manzanita 
bushes and ‘mountain misery,’ which 
latter was nearly 10 inches high. After 
a short hunt, we discovered the treas- 
ure, hidden well at the base of a tall 
cedar and guarded by the pretty white 
blossoms and green leaves of chame- 
batia. It was made of leaves and stems 
of this plant and lined with feathers, 
and in it lay 10 eggs of the plumed 
partridge. They were nearly ready to 
hatch—how ready I did not guess—and 
with a hope that no one would molest 
them in the mean time, we departed, 
resolving to come back the next day. 
But I reckoned without my host, for 
having eaten luncheon and rested, I 
stole back alone for a last peep at 
them, and two had pipped the shells 
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while a third was cuddled down in the 
split halves of his erstwhile covering. 

“The distress of the mother was piti- 
ful and I had not the heart to torture 
the beautiful creature needlessly; so, 
going off a little way, I lay down flat 
among the ‘misery,’ regardless of the 
discomfort, and awaited developments. 
Before I could focus my glasses she 
was on the nest, her anxious little 
eyes still regarding me suspiciously. 
In less time than it takes to tell it, the 
two were out and the mother cuddled 
them in her fluffed-out feathers. This 
was too interesting to be left. 

“Even at the risk of being late to 
reach my destination, I must see the 
outcome. Two hours later every egg 
had hatched and a row of tiny heads 
poked out from beneath the mother’s 
breast. I started toward her and she 
flew almost into my face, so closely 
did she pass me. Then by many wiles 
she tried in vain to coax me to go 
another way. I was curious and there- 
fore merciless. Moreover, I had come 
all the way from the East for just such 
hours as this. But once more a sur- 
prise awaited me. 

“There was the nest, there were the 
broken shells; but where were the 
young partridges? Only one of all that 
10 could I find. For so closely did they 
blend in coloring with the shadows on 
the pine needles under the leaves of 
the ‘misery’ that, although I knew 
they were there and dared not step for 
fear of crushing them, I was not sharp 
enough to discover them. No doubt a 
thorough search would have been suc- 
cessful, but this a dread of injuring 
them forbade me to make. So, picking 
up the one which had crouched motion- 
less beside a leaf and which was really 
not much larger than my thumb, I 
contented myself with trying to solve 
the mystery of how so much bird ever 
grew in that small shell, half of which 
would scarcely cover his head. Once 
fairly in my hand, he cuddled down 
perfectly contented to let me fit the 
empty shell to his fat little body, as 
if he knew he was out of that for good. 
He was a funny little ball of fluffy 
down, with a dark stripe down his back 
and a lesser one on each side of that. 
Meanwhile the adult bird had disap- 
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peared and there was no choice but to 
put the youngster back in the nest and 
goon my way. But I had learned two 
things: that affairs move rapidly in 
the partridge household, and that 
human eyes are seldom a match for a 
birds’ instinct.” 

And again a chapter on the black- 
billed magpie closes thus: 

“At the end of two weeks the nest- 
lings were covered with the iridescent 
sheen of the adults, but their tails were 
as yet only promises. These developed 
with surprising rapidity, and when the 
mature age of 3 weeks was reached 
were as long as babies could manage. 
For several days there had been rest- 
less little heads poking out of the 
doorways, and on the 22d day one 
youngster, assisted by much clamor on 
the part of the excited parents, hopped 
out and sat on a branch. I came too 
near for his eomfort, and away he flew 
or blew, for his long tail refused to 
conduct itself in proper magpie fash- 
ion and filled with wind like a sail, 
pushing him helplessly before it. One 
parent followed his adventures, while 
the other remained to guard the 8 left 
in the nest. These were looking out 
with longing eyes. 

“Thinking four babies too much for 
one mother to care for, I resolved to 
appropriate one of them. It proved a 
very amusing pet, crossing the conti- 
nent with me, and eventually became 
one of the magpie colony at Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, where it still exists. 
While with us it learned to say a num- 
ber of words quite distinctly, as well 
as to mimic the bark of a dog, the 
whine of a puppy, and the mew of a 
kitten; it was far more intelligent than 
my pet crow and no more mischievous 
than my bluejay. 

“Family characteristics are promi- 
nent in the three.” 

Much more might be said in praise 
of this delightful book in this non-or- 
thodox review: But O! the trammels 
of the schools! Why can’t a sportsman 
say: It’s a jolly fine book? that, open 
before him, while reclining neath an 
eucalyptus tree, it lures him from his 
pipe and even decoys the soul from trill 
of mockingbird and song of lark. 





AFIELD. 


PRACTICAL TRACK AND FIELD ATHLET- 
Ics. By John Graham, athletic 
instructor at Harvard University, 
and Ellery H. Clark, American cham- 
pion all-round athlete. Fox, Duffield 
& Co., New York; 1904. Price, $1.10, 
postpaid. 

This book, as its title implies, is an 
exponent of that branch of athletics 
not strictly confined to the universities 
and schools, but open generally to and 
within reach of the public at large. 
And, although the authors are both 
university men, they generously dis- 
claim for such institutions any 
monopoly of the Athletic Field. 

The book is well worthy of that seat 
of learning from whence it emanates. 
It is well worthy of unprejudiced 
perusal by those who set themselves 
up as opponents of athletics in connec- 
tion with studies at such institutions, 
and it should meet with a sincere wel- 
come in every athletic club and from 
every individual athlete wherever such 
may be. 

The author’s view of athletics as a 
brain stimulant, instead of being 
wholly a factory for the production of 
brute force, is logical in the extreme, 
and the book as a whole—like the 
varied work of all genuine athletes— 
is wholesome and clean. 

It contains 110 pages, including 
nearly 50 illustrations from _ photo- 
graphs of actual athletic work, with 
the subjects in all positions, from 
start to finish, in every department of 
the field. These illustrations are clear, 
curious and surprising and must have 
astounded even the subjects of the 
camera’s work, who, although masters 
in physiology, might wonder how the 
human body could ever acquire such 
positions. 

* * * 

THE ANGLER’S Secret. By Charles 
Bradford. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York; 1904. Price, $1.00 net. 
This work is a star of the first mag- 

nitude, shining softly and benignantly 

upon the piscatorial world; and that 
world, which, after the lapse of nearly 
three centuries, can still revere the 
memory and admire the classic quill 
of Walton, may now turn to this new 
dispenser of light, with the assurance 
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that another as great as Walton is 
here. It is with some diffidence 
that this book is touched by the re- 
viewer, farther than to commend it to 
every lover of outdoor life; for any 
attempt to display its beauties to those 
who adore the fields, the meadows and 
the streams, would seem too much like 
a blacksmith attempting to fashion 
diamonds. And although this “ black- 
smith ” read the charming pages of this 
book at his cabin in the foothills of 
Southern California, where there is 
no purling brook or splashing waterfall 
within half a hundred miles, it brought 
these sounds to a listening heart. And 
it will do that, and more, for every 
reader. ‘The contented angler, who 
goes out to fill the soul and not the 
creel, here finds a genial guide. The 
impatient angler is taught the need 
of patience and the way it is acquired. 
The tyro finds a teacher that he will 
delight to follow—learning, as he 
treads with jocund steps the angler’s 
way, all the principles of true sports- 
manship. And the commercial bond- 
man may be a happy, healthful and con- 
tented man by following the precepts 
of this book. 

There is just enough of poetry, scat- 
tered through its pages, to hold up the 
cleanly, sportsman life, to those who 
know nothing of it, in fascinating view. 
Just enough of quotation to silence the 
thought of egotism, and fully enough 
of practical instruction to make a per- 
fect angler upon any waters or in any 
land. 

* * 

THE Common SENSE OF Doe DocToRINe. 
With Chapters on Breeding and 
Rearing; the Dog as a Household 
Pet; Greyhounds and their manage- 
ment. Enlarged edition. Price 25 
cts. Published by Spratt’s Patent, 
450 Market St., Newark, N. J. 

The diagnosis and treatment of 
every canine disease known to the pub- 
lic, and some that are not, may be 
found between the covers of this valu- 
able little book, and every owner of a 
dog as well as they who have neighbors 
who own dogs should have it upon the 
shelf within immediate and easy reach. 
The book contains 31 chapters, and 
although the contents—relating so 
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largely to the subjects above referred 
to—may seem “dry” to him who never 
owned or expects to own a dog, still 
there are many pages that might prove 
extremely interesting and instructive 
to the general reader. The chapter 
upon rabies in dogs and hydrophobia 
in man is an article in itself worthy of 
a place in any periodical in the land 
and its perusal might some day prove 
of inestimable value to him who care- 
fully reads and tenaciously remembers. 
A chapter in numbered paragraphs, 
each paragraph treating of a different 
topic, really tells all that is necessary 
to know of the dog as a household pet. 
First about procuring a household dog, 
and following on. The best small or 
large household dog; best guard dogs, 
outdoors and in; and then, when the 
dog is finally chosen, several para- 
graphs are devoted to his care, train- 
ing, etc. This book will surely meet 
with a sincere and merited welcome 
among the thousands interested in Our 
Friend the Dog and should meet with 
general and popular welcome as well. 


——— 


ANENT THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 


Ir is amusing to listen to the re- 
marks made by pigeon shooters as to 
the pace that pigeons will leave the 
traps. Forty miles an hour is the usual 
estimate. According to the London 
Shooting Times, experiments were made 
some years ago by Mr. Griffiths of the 
Schultze Powder Co., by which it was 
proved that good blue-rocks flew at the 
rate of 13 yds. per second or 27 miles 
an hour. Partridges, it was ascer- 
tained, flew at the rate of 15 yds. per 
second, or 30 miles an hour, and, much 
to the astonishment of amatéur sports- 
men, it was found that the pheasant— 
popularly supposed to be a slow flier— 
went faster than any of the others— 
namely, at the rate of 17 yds. per sec- 
ond or 35 miles an hour. To see a 
pheasant coming over a high row of 
trees at his best pace, and then to stop 
him dead in the midst of his wild 
career, affords a real sense of triumph 
to the keen sportsman. 











